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PREFACE 



A R^onal Seminar on Further Training of National Officiak and Specialists 
in Distance Education was organized in collaboration with AUama Iqbai Open Uni- 
versity in Islamabad from 8 to 18 August, 1983, withki the context of the Asian 
Programme of Educational Innovation for Development and in pursuance of R^olu- 
tion 1/01(J)5.5 adopted by the General Conference of Un«co at iu twenty-first 
session. The seminar was attended by personnel responsible for distance laming at 
the school level in e%ht a>untries, namely Indk, Indonesa, Mabysia, Nepal, Pakis- 
tan« Philippines, Republic of Korea and Sri Lanka. ^ 

The agenda covered the following; 

1. Analysis of country experiences on training of distance education person'- 
net; 

2. Review oi major issues in identifying target groups, the problems and 
issues in distance education programmes and their implications for train- 
ing distance education personnel; and specifying the Icamiii^ needs of 
various categories of distance education pmonnel including training 
design. 

3« Preparation oi draft plans for national pilot follow-up activity/programme, 
by countries; and 

4. Selection, improvement and suggestions for furtho* development of exam- 
plar materials, methods and built-in evaluation. 

OrganizatioD 

The Seminar was formally opened by Dr. M, Afzal, Federal Ministo* of Educa- 
tion, Pakistan. In his address, he welcomed the participants and introduced the orga- 
nization, history^ recent development and future plans of education in the country. 
Emphasizing the role of distance education, he observed that it has gained solid 
roots in Pakistan* He announced the establishment of an Institute of Communica- 
tion technology as a part of the host Institution, whkh would strcngthoi and 
support all educational development at all le^'els in the country. Appreciating the 
role of Unesco and other agencies in provkling substantial and timely su{^ort, he 
discussed the measures which he had taken to ensure that Pakistan can pv ticipatc 
fully and effectively in regional activities sponsored by such organizations. 

Earlier, welcoming the participants. Acting Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Iftikhar 
N\ Hasan reviewed the work of the host institution^ On bel^f of Unesco, Dr* Latif 
wckomed the participants, expbined the ba«c features and objectives of APEID, 
and reviewed the purpose of the Seminar. The Seminar was also addressed by the 
new Vire-Chancellor, l>r. G.A. AUana. 



Trummg of personnel for distani^ education 

The Seminar was assisted in its work by the following officers: 
Chairman : Dr. ^m^t All Siddiqi (Pakistan) 
Co-chairman ; Datu Abdul Rahman bin liaji Arshad (Malaysia) 
Rapporteun : Dr. O.S. Dewal (India) 

Mr. Slamet Suderman (Indonesia) 

Method of Work 

Country reports* and selected materials, on trakiing of distance educators 
were presented by the participants from India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Republic of Korea, and Sri Lanka, llie presentations were followed by 
an intensive review and discussion. 

1 he Meeting then divided itself into different groups for in-depth study of 
the following items: (i) forms and aspects of distance education; (ii) research, 
evaluation and renewal of systems of distance education; (iii) design of training 
programme; (;v) training materials (indudmg compilation of cxcmpku materials), 
organised into three sections namely, course production, support services and assess- 
mcnt and evaluation; and(v) development of outlines and schedules for pilot national 
training workshops. 

The workshop finally prepared the report. It also compiled a portfolio of 
exemplar training materUIs. 

In the concluding session, the report of the &:minar was considered and 
adopted with modification which have been incorporated. 
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Part I: Analysis of the current situation in the training of 
d ittmce education personnat. 



CtMptBrOra 



DISTANCE EDUCATION: 
EXKRIENCESOF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 

1. DbtsmwkraatkmanditoMb-fystmfM 

Education is consid^ed as one of the potent agents of development and 
change. Various countries havt launched various plans to expand their educational 
system, remove illiteracy and make education a life-long and continuous process. 
But due to various reasons such as population growth, growing a^irations of people, 
explosion of knowledge, financial constraints, educational goals are yet to be 
achieved. Consequendy there has l^n a search for other alternatives. Distance 
education is perhaps one of them* Today it is being recognized as an effective 
supplement or a complement to formal education. It has also emerged, in some 
countries, as an independent parallel alternate sy stem of educatioa. For various 
considerations^ whether they be cost effectiveness, or scale of numbers, or non- 
availability of (or non-accessibility to) formal institutions and te;^hers (especially 
trained ones) distance education as an alternate mode has caught the attention of 
educational planners. 

To appreciate Distance Education in a holistic way and to gain an understand- 
ing of elements and their relatcdness, an attrnq>t should be made to delineate the 
various sub-systems of distance education. Chart 1 gives the sub-systems and their 
linkages. 

Obviously the learner (student subsystem) forms the key subsystem and 
takes the central position. The second subsystem (not nece^rily in terms of im- 
portance and priority) rrhtes to the relationship within and bctweeh ' *aries. 
The thhrd subsystem relates to control, management, structure, organization and 
finances. The fourth relates to staff training programmes and staff development 
activities. Subsystems 5, 6 and 7 related to course design, course %vriting and cour^ 
production. 

Consickrations at these three levels (5, 6, 7) are heavily influeiKed by media 
decisions (media decisions are influenced by subsystems 2 and 3 and in turn 
influence subsystems 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9*) 

Cuur^ delivery and student support service form subsystems 8 and 9, The fast 
subsystem relates to evaluation, re^arch, development and renewal. 

These subsystems may or may not be fully existent in different distance 
teaching institutions in different countries. Each country* has a system with its own 
sp^xific thrusts. In India* distance education is available at the higher education as 
well as school level, in four fitates, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan. In 
Indonesia, distance education is ava^ble at the primary* as well as secondary level. 
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Experiences of fmHkifmting countries 



In Malaysia the e(hi rational media services provide a substantial input to formal 
schooling. In Nepal, distance education is used for training Primary school te^u^hers. 
In Pakistan the Allama Iqbal Open University provides media based courses of 
different kvels under three broad categories, Le. functional education, teacher 
education and general education* In a good number of these countries distance 
education also takes the form of functional education for the general public. This 
functional education is intended to provide certain basic skills for everyday living. It 
takes the form of programmes in ^riculture, handicraft, housecraft, child care, 
health and nutrition and simple technical skills. These programmes illustrate the 
point that different countries, keeping their priorities in view, design and oi^anize 
varicjus distance education programmes. 

2. Common ccNiowns 

While reviewing programmes of the participating countries and their ex- 
periences, a few things become obvious: 

a) Distance education is a new and emerging educational system. It has poten* 
tialities to redistribute education in time and space, and takes education 
to the doorsteps of working adults and school dro{>-outs. It, thus, has a 
i .udable social function. 

b; ihc type, scope and mode of distance education m different countries 
depends upon their levels of economic and technical advancement, their 
scMrial setup and national priorities. 

c) Distance education can be differentiated on three levels: - 

i) Target learners (clientele) learners at various levels: pre-primar>', 
secondary and higher or tertiary. In addition, it also includes working 
aduhs who want to take functional, technical and vocational courses 
either with a view to changing their jobs or just for personal enrich- 
ment. There are also members of the general populace who follow 
programmes on radio and/or TV purely for the acquisition ol ^mpk* 
life skills in the process of life-jong education. 

ii) ^frdu: types -^f nKilLt u^h^iI iui^tuJc piint, audio los^eiie, radio, iV 
and films. 

tii) Mode - whether the system is only a system of distance education or 
it has a face to face teaching component in the form of tutorial and 
parental support. 

d) Distance education students need guidance and counselling before enrol* 
ment and during their course. 

c) For lu'ttcr output distance education programmes lor lower grade teachers 
require parental support, 

f) Study Centres provide crucial student support services. 
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Troinii^ of personnel for distance education 

g) Distance education eoqploys various eateries of staff which raii^ from 
institutional heads to grass-roots workers. Hiey have specific job functions, 
and need specific training. 

h) Training facilities for various jobs in distance education are in the early 
phase of development* Then, is a need to design and develop suitable 
training prc^rammes for various levels of personnel of distance education 
institutions. 

3> New! for professkmdisn/specalizaticm 

It was the general consensus in the seminar that Distance Education 
shotUd become an ettective alternate mode of education, and to rtach that level, it 
should develop professionalism and achkve a level of specialization in the field. 
This can be done if personnel working at different levels of distance education are 
properly trained. 

Training of personnel of distance education institutions can be thought of at 
three levels. First, distance education can form a component of pre-service training; 
second, specific in-serrice training programmes can also be offered; thirdly, continu- 
ing education programmes thro$igh distance education can be thoi^ht of, designed 
and offered. 

To share experiences the participants prc^nted their country reports. 

4. Country ftxperimces on distaiKe teaming 

Qistance teaching started in India in the form of correspondence education. On 
the recommendation of an expert committee it was included in the Third Five Year 
Plan. The scheme started in 1962 in Delhi University. At the school level dist^ce 
teaching started in 1965. At present there arc more than 25 universities and four 
Bu'Urds of Secondary Education offering Distance Education. 

Ihc instructional mode of these distance teaching institutions is primarily 
printed material, although some institutions like the Institute of Correspondence 
Kducatiun, Fatiaia and i^hand^arh do use other media also, like radio braodcast;s. 
These institutions also use personal contact programmes to supplement correspon- 
dence education. Regional CoDeges of Education of the NCERT undertake in-service 
training of teachers of secondary level throi^h correspondence. 

Use of radio/TV 

Utilization of radio broadcasts for school education started in the early 1950s. 
Educaiioi.al broadcasts had (and hav^-r) a supportive fui.ction. Special mention may 
be made of language broadcasts whkrh have been serving a useful purpose. 

The use of TV started in 1962 first in 1>lh^. The telecasts support classroom 
teaching in some selected subjects^ Like radio broadcasts they are syllabus-oriented 
and su^>ortivc in nature. 
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tKstance education through SITE 

In 1975-1976 India launched the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
u^ing the ATS G Satellite facilities. It was the first exercise of its kind to design and 
develop infrastructure and to undertake experiments in communication and educa- 
tion. Two and half hours were set ar>art for education to serve about 2,400 villages 
in six states. The mornii^ telecasts were used for primary education and the evening 
programmes for adult education and community development* 

The morning telecasts for primary school children were both self-contained 
lessons and in series. They were motivational in nature and not strictly syllabus- 
oriented. Although the viewers were of the age range 6-11 with different educational 
entry behaviour, the programmes were the same for all. 

Besides thc^- programmes, the Centre for Educational Technology offered a 
primary school teacher training programme to about 45,000 teachers^ It was a multi- 
mcd'a programme with a TV component, on a few selected topics in science and 
language teaching. 

Non-formal structures 

Realising that the formal education system, for some students, interferes with 
their income-generating activities, the Government of India launched a massive 
non-formal education programme. At present there are about 100,000 centres 
with 3,000,000 children all over the country for children in the 9-14 age range. It is 
non-formal to the extent ^hat it removes the rigidities relating to time, place, 
duration. Content-wise it is a condensed version of the formal system. 

Comprehensive access to Primary Education (CAPE) project 

The CAPE piojcct takes the non-formal education prc^rammes a step further. 
I he project (in collaboration with UNICEF and Unesco) seeks to non-formali^e 
education both in terms of content and methodology. With the help of primary 
school teachers, the project has developed environmentrbased (and based on the 
localised needs) learning materials (episodes). It is also envisaged that, under the 
project, a number of Learning (or study) Centres will be set up. 

Fhe 'open sehoof 

The Open School (started in 1979) is an innovative structure. It is meant for 
sccondarv* level students but its *bridge courses* also cater to elementary* level. It 
is a distance teaching institution offering a number of flexibilities: - 

a) It dues not prescribe a rigid combination of subjects The learner has a 
choice ot five subjects from a list of subjects. 

b) The learner can take examinations at his own pace. There is no compul- 
sion that ail five subjects should be taken simultaneously. 

c) 1 here are no rigid age and entry restrictions. 
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Traming of personnel far distmce education 
d) Examinations are held twice a year* 

TrainMig {^rogramines in distance eduaidon 

The main institution that takes up training programmes at the school level is 
NCERT at the national level and SCEUT (State Council of Education, Research and 
Training) at the sUte Icvd. Training programmes, are sometimes mounted by Boards 
of Secondary Education also. 

There are six areas where the need for training is acutely felt They arc at the 



level of: 






Directors/Heads of distance education institutions; 


2. 


%vriters of distance education materials; 


3. 


editors and reviewers; 


4. 


radio script writers; 


5, 


communicatees, gr^hic artists, and educational technologists; and 


6. 


ac ministrative supportive staff who deal with r^istration, despatch, etc. 



As theke is no training institution exclusively to cater for the training needs of 
parsonnel working in distance education, programmes are mounted on an ad hoc 
basis« 



The NCERT did offer a few training programmes for writers of distance educa- 
tion materials. One programme was also organized for the Directors of Distance 
Education institutions^ 

The Open School in its own way offered three prc^ammes from 1980 to 
1983 for writers, editors and evaluators. The Open School has also published two 
books which constitute good training material They are:-- 

Editi^ distance teaching materiaL Price Rs. 10/- 

- Writing for distance teaching 

(Both these books can be had from Open School, H-24 Circen Park 
ExU, New Delhi 1 J 016,) 

Indonesia 

Indonesia faces a number of major problems in education. Among these are: 
the many school-age children without the opportunity to attend school, the large 
dropout rates especially at the primary grade levels, unquaUfied teachers or lack of 
qualified tc<u:hers, and the lack of in-service teacher training programmes. 

Obviously, problems of such magnitude could not be solved within a reasonable 
time period using conventional, traditional approaches. Consequendy, Indonesia 
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turned toward the use of communkatifms technol(^ as a potential solution 
strategy in the form of distance learning. 

Instructional systems carried out in Indonesia that apply the distance learning 
principles arc, among others, the Open Junior High School, Pamong Schools, and the 
Diploma II (D II) Distance Learning Progranune. AU these three instructional 
systems use educational media as their main delivery system. The main medium of 
the Open Junior High School and the D II Distance Learning Programme is a module 
supported by other media such as audio cassettes, sUde programmes, and radio 
programmes, while the I^uiwng Schods, use printed materials as the main medium. 
Each system has different goals, so they have their own specific preparation, execu- 
tion, and evaluation systems. 

The Open JuniOT School 

The Open Junio." High School is an educational s>ibsystcm at the junior high 
school level in which the presentation of the lessons is mostly through media such 
as programmed prmted materials, audio ca^ttes, slides, and radio. Each Open 
Junior High School is attached to a regular high school which becomes the base 
school The head of the open high school is the head of die base school who arranges 
all the management of the t^en h^h school a^ted by his staff. 

The students of the open h%h school study in places called the Centre of 
Learning Acuvities daily supervised and led by the tutor. Each tutor has a{^roxima- 
tely 5 to 20 students scattered around the base sdiooL The tutor does not teach, 
but he fiu:ilitates the learning events by oiiganising the learning groups, motivating 
the students to learn, preparing the instructional media such as the modules, the 
radio receivers, the cassette players and the cassettes, and the slide projector and the 
sUdes. Once a week the students come to the base school to have face-to-face learn- 
ing acthfities with the teachers of the regular junior high school (the base school). 

The curriculum of the open junior high school is the same as the curriculum 
of the regular junior h^ school, but it is developed in such a way for distance 
learning purposes. 

Ail the personnel involved in open junior h%h school — the curriculum 
r'.cvelopcrs, the headmaster and staff, the teachers, the tutors, die script writer of 
the audio/radio and slide programmes and the module writers - should be trained 
before the activity begins operation. Special emphases must be given to the traming 
of the headmaster of the junior high school and his staff. 

The Diploma Distance Learning F^rofpramme 

The purpose of the D II Distance Learning Prc^rammc is to increase the 
academic ability of the junior h^h school teachers to mee the required formal 
qualifications, because there arc stUI junior high school teachers who do not have the 
formal qualifications. By attending this programme the teachers will get the requir- 
ed diploma without leaving their jobs. 

* I^iifiua Aiak01ebMuyanltt%(^ingmi, D«aGtire,axIait^ 
ty and tnchaib 

II 
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To run this pit^ramme there should be special draining for those who are in 
charge of the man^ement covering the academic affairs (developing the curriculum, 
writii^ modules, determining examinations, tutoring, and others) and administra- 
tive affairs (registering, multiplying learning materials, distributing learning materials, 
financing, and others). 

The students study their modules by themselves cither in groups or indivi- 
dually. There are learning centres where they may see the tutors. The tutors' job is 
to facilitate the students' learning, especially in the learning centres by answering 
questions and supervising the final tests based on the modules. 

The curriculum and the modules are developed by the lecturers of the Institute 
of Teachers Training and Education. 

The training should be especially on developing the curriculum into the basic 
course outline, and writing of self-instructional modules based on this outline. 

Primary level 

PAMOiNG systems have been developed in Indonesia to provide formal 
piimary education in an informal way tor those who cannot go to ordinary primary 
schools regularly for one reason or the other. The delivery systems are therefore 
created mainly for primary school drop-outs, and school-age population in sparsely 
populated areas where there arc insufficient school facilities and teachers. 

Teaching-learning processes in the PAXIONG systems are made more nexible 
in terms of time for learning, pUce for learning, and teacher, by usmg self-instruc 
tional (printed) materials. Distance learning principles are thus applied in the 
PANJONG teaching-learning processes. Integrated iiUo the national educational sys- 
tem in Indonesia, PAMONG would make it possible for the system to reach the pre- 
viously unreachable pt^ulation. 

P/UIONG systems are comprised of four variant models: (a) the community 
learning centre (CLC) model; (b) Small school model; (c) Primur>- school model; 
and (d) Kcjor-Patjar model. Ihc description ot each is as follows: - 

(a) The CLC model is characterized by a total modification of regular primary 
school into Pamong school which uses self-instructional materials, 
ittdividual/group/classicai learning, the use of peer-tutors, and which 
assigns the teacher to assume a new role as a manager of instruction. The 
PAMO.NG school function as "mother school" for U-aming Posts, which 
arc school extensions where primary school drop-outs are leamii^. The 
Learning Posts are private homes, 

(b) The smaU school model is a PAMONG model applied in sparsely populat- 
ed areas, where there arc shortages of teachers and students. Normally, 
three teachers teach up to 75 students distributed unevenly in six classes. 
The usual practice is as follows: While a teacher teaches grade I or 11 or 
HI students in a conventional way, the grade IV or V or Vi students who 
arc also under his/her mam^ement are assigned to learn self-instructional 
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matcriais — PAMONG modules — individually or in groups. This is an 
effort to make the teachiiig*leaming process work without the physical 
presence of teacher. 

(c) The primary school model differs from the CLC model m that the former 
school is not modified into a PAMONG schooL It stays conventional but 
functionmg as the '^mother schoor* for several PAMONG LfCaming Posts. 

d) The Kejar-Patjar Models or the Learning Group — Leamii^ Post Model, is 
an integrated non-formal and formal system. Kejar is a non-formal educa- 
tional programme which provides basic literacy and numeracy skills 
combined with functional learning of use to rural adults. After finishing 
20 learning pack^^ the students are allowed to take a primary school 
equivalency exam. In order for the students to obtain regular primary 
school diploma, they may join the Patjar programme for one or two years 
before taking the regular prir-tary school exam. The diploma allows them 
to go on to secondary school. 

The Primary Scho</l and Small School models have been accepted by the 
government as altematives to serve for univer»l primary education. This was signi- 
fied by the is;^uance of decision letter number I18/C/Kep/I 82 dated 17 June 
1982 by the Director General of Primary and Secondary Education of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture in Indonesia. 

The Pamong self-instructional materials are now being produced by the gov- 
ernment to be used at national level beginning 1984. In preparation for the national 
operation of the system, field personnel — such as» teachers, school principals, and 
district school supervisors-require urgent training. 



The participation rate for primary level education in Malaysia is about 98 per 
rrnr j«t>d the drop-L^ut rate is about 10 per cent. DisUuicc Lcadiingf^ se is deemed 
not necessary. In these circumstances educational TV and educational radio become 
supportive services to formal teaching. 

Malaysk had experience in correspondence education for teachers beginning in 
1958 and ending in 1965 where there was a need to produce many teachers and 
facilities then were inadequate. Now with more colleges, teacher training has become 
residential and upgrading is carried out during .«^hool vacations. 

Training for teachers invoh'ed in media teaching takes the following forms: 

L Qualified teachers are sent for in-service training for one ycdt at the 
Specialist Teachers Training College. Teachers selected must have been 
involved in the management of the teachmg resources at the school level 
and the course at the Cbllege is devoted towards in-depth study in the 
management of library facilities, media techm^ogy, etc. 

2. For graduates responsible for teaching at secondary level in-service train- 
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ing b carried out at the Univordty of Science Malaysia for a period of aae 
year leadii^ to the Diploim in Educational Technology. 

3. In four States in Malaysia, Educational R^khiicc Centres have l^n creat- 
ed to collect teachers ti^ther and to encour^e interactions to bring 
out ideas for the improvement in the quality of education. They would 
also be exposed to the maru^ment of technology . These centres have 
just come into being, are stUl at the experimental stage and if proved 
succoKsful %vill be duplicated in the various other Stat^ 

4. ETV production is going into animation in an effort to make programmes 
more attractive. This requires sophistkrated equipment and special skills^ 
Training is carried out in the form of attachment to broadcasting centres 
in countries such as Japan and the United Kingdonu Trainuig is also done 
locally eithar in-house or at the National Broadcasting Training Centre 
(IPTAR) for periods ranging fn m one week to about seven or eight 
weeks. 

As the Educational Media Service Division is planning to build a special com- 
plex of its own and will be less and less dependent on the national broadcastmg 
station, and as the division is prefHuring to buy an Outside Broadcast Van, there is 
need for more widespread and in-depth training both locally and abroad. 

Nepal 

The radio as a means of communication is used in a wide variety of formal 
and non-formal education progranuncs all over the world. Through this medium it is 
possible to reach almost everyone in the country and get quite a large cover^, in 
terms of listeners, in one broadcast. 

Nepal, a mountainous country, where one third of the districts arc officially 

HfT!»»^cH rrni'^tc areas, hss theref'jre a great need fsr using radio as a vehicle fur 
mass coinmunkation« 

Nepal's educational development which was at a low ebb in the past can be 
said to have gained momentum after 1950. School enrolment rose tremend(Misly 
so that the number of students studying at the primary school level rose from just 
8^08 in 1951 to 1,474,698 in 1981. Similarly the literacy rate shot up from mere 
5 per cent in 1951 to 23.5 per cent in 1981. The bcK^n in the ntmiber of school- 
going children led to an increaK in the number of trachers as weU, so that there arc 
now over 32,000 primary school teachers of whom almost 21,000 are still untrained. 
In this circumstance the value of dbtance learning cannot 1^ overstate. Obviously 
one of the limiting factors in improving the performance of existing schoc^ and in 
further expanding educational facilities in the country is the lack of tarained prima- 
ry school teachers. 

Generally a krge number of untrained and under-educated teacl^rs are 
teaching in the remote and rural dbtricts. The fact is that the regular mstitutions 
would never be able to train all triese teachers in a short span of time. It was decided 
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then that one of the greatest needs in Nepal where the radio mi^t be u^ful was in 
the preparation of untrained primary school teachers. Thus the Govamment of 
Nepalt recognising the potential for the use of radio broadcasting in education, 
began working with USAID in 1972 to develop a plan for improving the capability 
of Nepal to impart education by radio and officially launched a project caUed Radio 
Education Teacher Training Programme (RETTP) in 1978. Technical assistance in 
carrying out this project was made available by USAID through Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, USA. Advisers from the Univer^ty assisted in >narious 
phases of the project over the four*year span of the original contract. The project 
has been a joint venture of the Ministry of Education and Culture (MEOG) the 
Radio Nepal section of the Ministry of Ck>mmunication and the Institute of Educa- 
tion. It has recently b^n attached to the Curriculum Textbook and Supervision 
Development Centre of the MOEC with the co-operation of radio Nepal for actual 
broadcasting. 

The main objective of the RETTP was to develop and test a training pro- 
gramme for untrained, rural primary school teachers through the medium of radio 
reinforced by written, self-instruction materials and periodic wcn^kshops. This 
project has attempted to meet basic certificate standards while the participants 
continue to live and teach in their villages. 

A supply of over 25,000 radios originally designed for uk by UNICEF has 
been made available for use in this project. The nine volt radio set (Model FLS 68) 
along with a supply of batteries is provided to e^h enrolled teacher on a loan basis 
for the year of training. 

The curriculum do^igned for the teachers enrolled in this prt^amme stressed 
the process of learning and teaching and the relevant skills and attitudes required 
for assisting their pupils to complete the prescribed curriculum for grades I, 11 and 
lU. In addition to this it had to include topics which would enable the rural teacher 
to function more effectively as an 'educated person\ innovator and change agent. 

The h \sic pattern of each one-hour broadcast consisted of two, twenty minute 
sections covering a given content area, separated by one, twenty minute session of a 
more infomiai nature including music, questions and answers based on letters 
received; and non-formal sessions for adult listeners in health, agiiculture and cur^ 
rent events. Each enrolled listener was expected to read a related Ic^on from the 
self-instruction book in addition to listening to the hour-long programme. The 
programme required about two hours of work a day, five days a week for approxima- 
tely ten months. 

During the pilot year of 1980-81, 117 untrained teachers frum five districts 
were enrolled. But since the fuU year*s programme had not been produced and major 
revisions were made based on the feedback that came from the teachers, these 
teachers were rc-enroUed (or the full year*s prc^amme in 1981-82 during which 
1 ,(K)0 new teachers from 22 distrkrts were also enrolled. 

By the end of the first full year in 1981*82 all radio scripts had been recorded 
and aB printed materials were delivered to each of the 69 districts alot^ with the 
radios for the enrolment of 2,500 te^^hers in 1982-83* The plan is to repeat the 
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prolamine as often as needed to train the approximately 6»000 untrained primary 
school teachers who have not completed high ^hool level 

The data collected in this project makes it clear that the radio can be used 
creatively to provide instruction to rural primary school teachers* The teachers 
also have expressed the opinion that they feel they are teaching bctto^ and with 
greater confider^e as a result of the programme. 

Future programmes will be addressed to lower-secondary teachers grades 
(VI- VII) many of whom have already expressed a real interest in radio education. 

With RETTP and othor distance education prc^nunmes under production, 
a need is felt for training prc^rammes for the various personnel working in distance 
education. Priority areas would be to train staff in writing ^IMeaming materials 
and radio scripts. Training prc^ammes ar^ also needed for field supervisors so 
that the distance education can be optimally utilized. 



In the field of education Pakistan has been facing numerous acute problems 
and even now (in 1983) the country is still grappUx^ with the problem of primary 
education and illiteracy. The alarming population gro%vth rate results in an annual 
increase of more than 2.8 million children who need schooling. On the other hand, 
there is no corresponding increase in the educational facilities with the result that 
the formal system of education is facing the unprecedented pressure in terms of 
emolments at various levels. Only 52 per cent of our school-s^^ children (ages 5^9) 
are enrolled in the primary schools. Out of the children who are enrolled, hardly 
40 per cent complete their primary education, while the remaining 60 per cent drop 
out and lapse back to illiteracy. Thus in 1982, Pakistan could attain a literacy rate 
of only 24 per cent for the age^group of 10 vears and above. The literacy percentage 
in rural areas and particularly for females is still around five per cenL The total 
number of illiterates (20 years and above) is estimated to be around 50 million in 



The inability of the formal system of education to provide the ncces^ry 
content and skills so desperately required by masses of people is now being widely 
acknowledged by the policy makers and planners. The situation has, therefore, 
prompted serious experimentation with other approaches and strategies to find 
out more viable alternatives to the formal system of education. tHstance education 
through corre^K>ndcnce, radjo^ TV, tutorial sessions and other innovative appro- 
aches were con»dcred as possible alternatives for solving the problem of providing 
educational facilities for the ma^s in the shortest possible time. 

The ^proach seems especially suited to the needs and conditions of develop- 
ing countries of the world which are facing the resource constraint problem amidst 
rising a^irations of people for better eduration. This appro^h liberates the students 
from the constraints of not only time and ^ce, but also of age, which in most cases 
are so rigidly associated with the conventional system and thus permits ihem reason- 
Id 
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able flexibility as to the rcgul^ty, timing and location of activities pertaining to 
their studks. 

Since the AlUma Iqbal C^n University (AIDU) is a meiiia-based distance 
education institution, it has a large variety of perMnne! oigaged in diff<nreat types 
of activities in connection with distance education. The major categcnries of per- 
somicl involved in different processes at different levels are: 

a) Policy makers, planners and administrators/implementers; 

b) Curriculum plaxmers and subject specialists; 

c) Course co-ordinators; 

d) Tutors; 

c) Mataial writers and reviewers; 

f) Editors; 

g) Educational technolc^sts; 

h) Educational radio and T^V. producers/presenters; 

i) Script writers; 

J) Designers and illustra ors; 

k) Paper setters and examiners; 

1) Researcher^programme evaluators; and 

m) Group leaders. 

The niajui ciiiegoiIe« of pcj^suiuicl, a> laciitiuikcd aU^vc arc further strcng 
thencd with necessary supporting staff recruited for the purpose. 

The AIOU during the recmt past, has been passing through its incubation 
period and has not been able to develop any detailed sort of training prc^rammcs for 
these personnel* In spite of all that» the AIOU has adc^tcd the following strategy 
to oricntale the personnel: 

1. Induction sessions. The AIOU arranges induction sessions for the orientation 
of new entrants to the system and informs them about the overall function- 
ing of the AIOU and their respective jobs and duties in this regard. 

2* Orientation of material writers. Written instructions are issued to unit writers 
spelling out the requirements of the AIOU with regard to distance learning 
material In addition to that, the AIOU also arranges to hold a meeting of 
different unit writers and explain to them the main considerations to be 
kept in view while writii^ materials* 



3. CJrientation material AIOU also produces source materials for the orientation 
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of some of its penKiniiel which they may accasionaliy refer to and use during 
their routine functionii^. Tutors' guides prepared by the course c€>H>rdinators 
need special mention in this context. In addition to the general guide for 
tutoring, the course coKH-dmator also provides ^ciai instruction to facilitate 
ihr evaluation of students by a tutor and also to maintain uniformity of 
standard sunong different tutors who evaluate students* performances on a 
particular course. 

4. Brkfing semons. Briefing snsions for tutors are abo arranged wherein the 
course co-ordinator provides them necessary guidance in tutoring the students. 

5. Internship. The AiOU also arranges for internship of new personnel by 
putting them with their senior counterpartr «vork!ug in the institution. 

6» Work$hops/^minars. In collaboratioi^ with s<^me other ^encies the AIOU 
also occasionally holds certain workshop/Seminars for the training of distance 
education personneL 

7. Indwidual meetings with departmental heads. These meetings provide the 
necessary guidlines to he^ trainees understand their function. 

8. Training abroad. Hie AIOU, being dedgned on the United Kingdom C^n 
University (UKOU) pattern, its staff is accasionaliy sent to the United King- 
dom for training in distance education techniques and other ailic:* aspects* 
Along with that the Unesco Regional Office, Bangkok and HEP, Paris also 
help the AIOU in training their personneL 

Philippines 

In the Philippines, distance education is (xractbed at three levels: secondary, 

teacher education and non^formal education. The main objective al the secmidary 

ievel is to bring back to the mainstream of formal edtsnitkm rlemenfarv srhn«%l 

« 

graduates who have no opportunity to go to the high school and the high school 
drop outs at the first year leveL 

The secondary programme b called the Distaiu:e Learning Delivery system 
and was launched on July 8, 1983^ by the office of non-formal Education. The 
programme began %vith the 13 pilot centres in the 13 regions of the education 
network. The initial stage consisted of the production of materials, training of the 
tutors and conferences on the implementation. Nine modules have been written, 
tried out and finally produced in laige quantitks. Meetings have born held on small 
scale regional implementation but it is felt that there should be training by «m those 
involved in the programme to ensure quality of the outcomes. 

The teacher education sector of distance learning is being implemented by 
the Baguio Vacation Normal School, an m-service training institution mn by the 
Ministry of Education, Culture and Spc^t& The programme, called Continuing 
Education of Teachers (CET) has been developed by the Educational Communica- 
tion Office of the Educational Projects Implementation Task Force. Several subjects 
are covered by CET. They are a part of the graduate school currkulum which 
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enables teachers in service to upgrade themselves through degree courses. The sub* 
jects include Current Educational Trends, Teachmg English as a Second Langw^e^ 
Pilipmo and the Teaching of Social Studies. The coutk in Pilipuio was deemed very 
important becau^ it suppcNrts the move toward using Filipino in many of the school 
subjects. GET usra trimedia materiak audio t^es, prmt media and forum Kssions 
conducted by course facilitators. The facilitator is ^en freedom regarding the 
sequence that best Hts the course. 

At the non-formal levd, the Univarsity of Life conducts prc^[rammcs for 
adults and oui-of-»:hool youth on food production, energy conservation, and en- 
trepreneurship. Dbtance edwation is done through modules developed by subject 
experts and module writers. 

Distance Leami^ DeUvery System — Traming of currkulum writers. Work- 
shops are held to acquaint the writers first, about the philosophy of distance educa- 
tion. Thb is followed by the development of guidelines for writing the materials. 
Usually they comdst of rules to ensure that the matmak produced are consistent 
with the curriculum of the fomial system. Thb is impm*tant since tlurre is a newly 
developed curriculum framework for secondary education. The training precedes 
actual writing and th» is done by a group of subject matter experts from the univer- 
sity sector and from the curriculm development centres. 

A very important aspect of the training involves evaluation. Evaluation comes 
in two forms: the formative evaluation built into the module itself and the evalua- 
tion at the end of the module. In the training programme the writers were made to 
write down test items based on their own table of speciHcatlons. 

Training of mam^ers and tutors. All training is prececkd by a familiarization 
pro^^unme for the implementor^ about the nature of distance education. Since the 
managers have to implement the programme in the field, the training deals with 
procedures like enrobpcntp collection of fees, storage and retrkval of materials, 
record keeping and accountability rules. The tutors on the othor hand are trained m 
the more substantive ai^ects of the system like screening the applicants, how to 
tutor, cviduation techniques^ u!^ of supplementary materials, and how to interact 
with students with learning problems. 

In most cases the trainLr^ is done at the naUonal level where the personnel 
are caUed to the central office for proper guidance. 

At this level an evaluation system is built into implementation to insure 
quality of teaching. Thus, the National Research and Uevelopment Centre for 
Teacher Education was commissioned to undertake an evaluation of CE T implemen- 
tation. A small team of researchers and course facilitators were trained in various 
techniques used in evaluation* For GET it was necessary to ilnd out the attitude 
change in the teachars u^ng the system after a whole summer session of six weeks. 
The course facilitators were instructed to keep records of such important factors as 
time, comments and suggestions of the teachers and their obser\'ations. The resear- 
chers were trained to develop from opinicms, a list of belief statements 3Ht>ut the 
pros and cons of distance education. Teachen uring GET were made to react to 
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these statements in terms of an 'agrce*di$agree* 5-point scale. Results were studied 
and insights and generalisations were derived from them. The GET users were also 
asked to comment on the total system and were made to suggest measures for im- 
provement. 

Research results were used in the further training of personnel involved in 
CE1\ A research utili2ation workshop was conducted to discuss the results and make 
improvements on the system. The workshop was a combination of information, 
evaluation and training activity. The participant^, comii^ from various levels of 
responsibility^ were subject experts, curriculum writers, media production staff, 
course facilitators, e\aluators, researchers, and school administrators. During the 
workshop the discussion on the research results yielded important outcomes and 
immediate action since aU those involved in planning, implementation and evalua- 
tion came face to face to dUcuss {problems* In fact a simulation was held so that 
everyone assumed the role of every other member. This was done through group 
work, each group consisting of one participant from each level. The group under- 
went all tlic processes of devdoping the materials from print media to audio tapes 
tncluduig a demonstration of a forum session with the course facilitator. All the 
worktop participants felt that they knew the roles and re:^onsibilities of the other 
members and they found ^he exercise very informative and rewarding. They develop- 
ed a thorough understanding of the roles of each team member. 

At the Baguio V^acation Normal School, the f£cilitator$ were trained in two 
contexts: on the substance of what is taught and the mechanics of implementation. 
They were taught when and how to conduct forum sessions, concentrating on 
synthesizing concepts after a sequence of mi>dules; to evaluate; to sustain interest; 
to miniiniki^e monotony or boredom; and to mtroduce adjunct or su(^Iemcntar\' 
materials like field trips, resource persons, films, demonstrations and research work. 
This training content was derived from the research and evaluation exercise and 
users* comments and suggestions about GET. Training on the mechanics of imple- 
mentation included record keeping, storing of materials, ensuring the safety of the 
tapes and collection of data. Since there is faculty turnover training occurs before 
tlie summer school opens. 

Some generalizations derived from GET experience are: 

L Research and evaluation serve as the basis for improving materials, training 
content and methcxl. 

2. n those involved in distance education know fully the roles and responsi- 
bilties of every other member then there is a h^h probability of efficient 
implementation. 

The Repi^lic of Kon^ 

The liberation in 1945 was the turning point of Korean education and since 
then the country has succeeded in virtually eliminating illiteracy. Educition at the 
elementary' level is compulsory and free with 96 per cent of primary school 
graduates advancing to junior h^h school* 
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There arc three impcMrtanl distance echication lystems: educational broadcast- 
ings and radio and correipondence courses at the college and senior ht^ school 



Radio broadcasting for danentaury schoc^ 

BackgrouneL Radio schod broadcasting surted in 1951» however, its utiliza- 
tion for the purpose of teaching in elementary schools did not began until 1956. Be- 
fore 1956t tl^ radio Khool broadcast was mwe like eduaitionad news than for 
instructional purpoKS* It was administered by the Ministry n* /Mucation but broad- 
cast through the national channel, the Korean Brc^dcasting System, 

in 1972t with the establishment of the Korean Educational Devdopment 
Institute (KEDI) to undertake educational reform in elementary and middle schools, 
a plan for the devdopment of educational broadcasts was facilitated. The govern- 
ment establish a broadcasting system for education, induding radio and television 
within KEDI and the radio broadcasts for elementary schools commenced in 1974. 

Objectives. The m^or objectives of radio school broadcasts for elementary 
schools are as follows; 

1* Individual students are provided with a greater variety of instructional 
materials which cannot be easily prepared by the classroom instructon; 

2. Individual students are provided with moie learning experiences by very 
well qualified instructors, otherwise it is hard to receive such well-organiz- 
ed instruction in some remote areas; 

3. Individual students have more opportunities for self-directed learning by 
listening and taking notes from the instructional radio programmes; 

4. Regional gaps in the quality of education and school differences can 
be drr^^cased by the nationwide radio instruction; and 

5. Classroom instructors can learn improved instructional skills from the 
radio instructors* 

The strategies. The radio programmes arc produced for all six grades of 
elementary school, with the programme content divided as follows: 

L Elementary school instructional and supplementary programmes which 
include six subjects and seven series of supplementary cuiriculumem 77 
per cent; 

2. General education which includes four series of prc^ammes - 7.2 per 
cent; 

3. Teachers* and parents* pr^^rammes - 12.3 per cent; and 

4. Educational news - 3.6 per cent. 

Programmes range from 15 to 30 minutes in length and are broadcast for 
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three hours a day (10:00 to 12:00» 13:00 to 14:00). Approximately 3,000 pro- 
grammes are produced and broackast annuaUy» 

Implementation. The Ministry of Education is ro^onsibie for the general 
policies* The regional Board of Education b responsible for supervision and en- 
couragement of radio programme utilization. 

KEDI is r^omabk fc^r prcKludng radio programmest prc^pramme guides* 
and teachors* guides. Ttie programme guides and teachers* guides are sent to all 
elementary schools, whkh are located within the signal receiving zone. KEDI also 
conducts an annual s^inar on radio school broa<k:astir^ with the members of the 
MinisUy of Education, regional bo«aus of education, school piincipals and teachers 
to discuss probkms and find ways to improve the use of radio schodi broadcasts. 

Performance and imfMict Radio SKrhool broadcasting is utilized more in the 
rural and remote areas than in urban areas.^ Some remote areas are heavily dependent 
on radio broadcasts. RepcHts from teachors indkate that radio instructicHi he^s 
promote student ability in self-directed learning, classroom discussion, and listening 
and note-taking. In partkular, radio prc^^rammes conlxibute much to creative writ- 
ing and music instmction. 

The way the radio prc^^rammes are used varies from school to school Some 
schools use taped programmes; others use them as they are broadcast, while others 
use their amplifier system in order that one whole grade may listen to a programme 
at the same time. 

Resources. The radio school broadcasting for elementary schools depends 
entirely on the government, i.e., the Ministry of Education, for financial support. 

Evaluation. The ladio programme evaluation depends on the mcmitoring 
system and field research, KEDI selects approximately 20 monitoring members from 
different regions. The members include the Ministry of Education staff, school 
teachers, writers, broadcasters and parents* The monitoring members must listen to 
the programmes and write their evaluation and send it to KEDI every week. The 
members meet onc^ a month with KEDI planners and producers to discuss their 
evaluation. KEDI also conducts annual research on radio school broadcasts to find 
out: (a) the problems encountered in toius of its utilization; (b) the effectiveness of 
the programmes; and (c) ways of improvii^ its production. 

Problems and cons^mnts^ Research has identified the following problems: 

1. Lack of qualifted produc^;^ script-writers, technical support staff and 
presenters^ 

2. Adjustment of radio time-table to instructional schedule; 

3. Adjustment of instructional pace to radio programme pace; 



1 

Fof compsmture advantages sad dtedvaota^ of tsiious m^dk, tee exeapkr matobl ^titlad *1M^rit^ 
Modaks for Dirtftnce Lmxf^*\ is Voime lU. 
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4. Need for pre-and in-service traiiung on radio broadcast instruction; 

5. Teachers' and schoiJ admimstntc^rs* native attitude towards eduoitionai 
broadcasting; and 

6. Lack of co-cMTdination among the various agendes concerned, the Ministry 
of Education (cunricuhim), the Ministry of Communication (frequency), 
and the Ministry of Culture and Information (brcMidoistix^). 

Majm* innovative features 

1. Individual students are firovided with a widor varkty of instructional 
materials than can be easily prepared by the classroom instructors. 

2. Regional gaps in the quality of education and school differences can be 
decreased by the nationwide radio instruction. 

3. New methods of teaching are introduced by the radio school broadcasting. 

4. Children in the remote areas are provided with quality education by the 
radio instruction. 

Air and Correqxmden<% CoO^ 

The Air and Corre^ondence College was foimded in 1972 and reorganized 
into a regular a>llege in 198L It offers e^t courses, among which a five-year 
elementary education course is included. 

In-service teachers who want to raise their quality and to receive more salary 
are admitted to third grade and proactive teachers who want to get the elementary 
school teacher certificate are ackiitted to first grade. 

Air and Conrespondence VBf^ School ( ACHS) 

ACHS was founded in 1974. The taiget group of ACHS is the youth popula- 
tion who cannot attend ordinary formal school because of their jobs and economic 
reasons. About 75 per coit of ACHS students have jot^ and their econmnics status is 
low. 

ACHS education heavily depends on self-learning and radio instruction. The 
students are given ACHS textbooks^ a guidebook for radio instruction and monthly 
self-learning materal. 

Each air and correspondence High School is annexed to regular high school 
to make use of existing facilities and peisonm:! at low cost. The students go to near- 
by schools every other Sunday and regular h^h school teachers instruct the students 
for extra payment. 

Traini^ programmes for persomwl relating to distance ednaitiQii 

A lot of personf^l participate in distance education. Most of them were well 
trained in their formal education. Personnel relatmg to distance education are 
UMaUy trained by workshops and seminars Sometimes they are trained overseas^ 
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In brief, though many able teachers and technicians are available, we need 
more systematk training which is mo^ ^propriate for distance education. 

Sri Lanka 

Sri Lanka has a high rate of literacy (86.1 per cent) and a rather well or- 
dered system of education. The h%h rate of literacy has been the product of a 
compulsory systan of education going up to grade X and a school structure of nearly 
10,000 primary and secondary Khools and 140,000 t«ichers of all grades. Yearly, 
students with more and more schooling and enhanced employment expectations are 
coming out of schools. Of this number, only 2 pes cent enter the universities. 
Large numbers are seekxn|( technical and vocational training. To meet this demand 
the Open University was started in 198U and ance then has undertaken a large num- 
ber of courses with about 18,000 students at the tertiary level These have mostly 
been in the fields of technical education and languages but there are also certain 
graduate and post-graduate progranmii^ A combination of printed material and 
week-end and vacation contact sessions using radio and TV feature in these courses. 
The duration of these Open University course varies from 6 months to 3 years 
culminatii^ in the awardii^ of certificates and decrees to successful candidates. 
There is provision for all (inchiding repeaters) to follow courses while in empby- 
ment and at their leisure. Le^ns are oriented on the lines of the Open University 
of the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the above Open Univarsity activities, certain measure have 
been taken by the Minstry of Education to introduce techniques of distance educa- 
tion since 1979 to supplement and overcome some of the existing weaknesses parti- 
cularly in the areas of school administration and teacher training. There has always 
been the need to keep the school administrator abreast with the reforms uking 
place in the school system. For this purpose the Ministry has set up a staff coUege 
and has recently undertaken a distance education programme for training school 
and regional educational administiatoi^ and supervisors. This is built on delivery of 
printed lesson material and face to face contact sessions arranged at regular monthly 
intervals. 

Of the 140,000 teachers engaged in the school system, around 35,000 arc 
untrained. The number untrained tncUtde all grades of teachers, from GCE OL/AL 
qualified to university graduates. The large number of untrained teachers is really 
the result of a voy heavy intake of 20,000 teachers in the las. two or three years 
to provide for a system of equal educational opportunities to all children attendii^ 
the 10,000 schools. 

The Ministry of Education has therefore been confronted with the problem 
of expeditiously giving a professional preparation to this new category of teachers 
recruited to scrvke. At fMresent the teacher education branch of the Ministry of 
Education undertakes two year teacher education courses, while the Curriculum 
Development Centre of the Ministry carries out a series of short-term in-service 
courses. Since these short-term measures in many ways do not compensate for a ful- 
ler and basic preparation in teacher education; to meet the training needs of all the 
untrained the distance education technk]ue has been adopted to immediately Ukc 
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in hand the profemonal preparation of the untrained teachers and to carry out the 
restraining {MTogrammet. The exalting capadty of the teachers' collies to train 
teachers m service is around par year while the post-graduate preparation ot 

teachers m the Univenuties is around 500 pa year. The above teainmg capacity in 
both the unxvcrsitia and teachers* coUc^ is regarded as ackquate to meet the long- 
term needs. Of the total number of ti^heni there b an expected annual drop-out 
of about 2 per cent. Training capacity is so dengned that it satisfactorily covers this 
added drop-out rate, but it cannot eliminate the bi^klog. Distance education has, 
therefOTc, been o^erMl as an alternative structure to n^t the qpeUHc requirements 
of OL/AL teacher recruits and thus to clear the backk^. Teacher education courses 
through distance educ aon have five components viz: 

1 . Printed material induding AV equipment; 

2. Asdgnments for submisuon; 

3. Contact lessons; 

4. Local facilities; and 

5. ' Practical tiainmg 

Training of persmmel for distaiice education 

The personnel needed for the progrummes have been ictentified and are partly 
bemg trained for specific functions. These include regstration of students, produo 
tion of courses, examination work, lay out, editmg, printmg, dktribution, tutcmng 
and evaluation of alignments. Three special handbooks in the form of manuals for 
course writers for lay-out for production and editing, for tutors and correspondence 
teachers and for administration have been prepared, printed and distributed to the 
respective personnel, in collaboration with distance educatian specialists from Liber 
ilermods of Malmo, SWEDEN obtained through the Swedish International Develop- 
ment Aid (SIDA). A series of workshops (six up to Aug, 1983) of 60 hours' duration 
each have been conducted for the purposes of trainii^ these personnel 

Special emphasis has been placed on trainuig the course-writers. Br *fly the 
process involved in the production of instructional mataiai, is as follows: the 
manuscript for the module referred to above, is prepared by a body of experts con- 
sisting of subject specklists, professional teachers, eduoitors and the media editCH-s. 

Special empbasb is also givoi to the format of the module, its layout and the 
print Within the limited financial resources for the project the material has been 
prepared so as to provide for both internal and external motivation* 

The manuals referred to above critically examine the role and the role expec- 
tations of the key personnel in the dktanc^ education processes in Sri Lanka and 
will provide training material for the further preparation of additional staffs 

Courses of t»chcr education undatakai are as foUows: 
1 . Elementary education ; 
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2. Maths — science (sectmdary) i 

S* AL*cours» home scioice/agriculture; and 

4. Professional preparation for UnivCT^ty graduates (Diploma in Education), 

The nun^er enrolled for the courses in 1983 is 2000, This number is annually 
to be expanded with further experience. A pilot distance education study for 250 
teachers was carried out in 1982 in ow educational r^ons l^fore embarking on 
the above islandwide programme. The coun^ are plam^d to start in Octobar 1983, 

CoOs:— The total cost of the distance education projecrt for 5000 teachers is 
expected to cost US$1 million, the great part of which is made available from the 
funds of SID A. 

Pro^mmmes at a glance : 

Various country reports reveal that different countries are offering different 
programmes using different media. Some countries like India, Indonesia, Pakistan 
(just for illustration) have an independent structure which offers an alternate 
channel These countries also use distance education to supplement and complement 
formal education. A synoptic view of various programmes offered for various target 
groups using various media/media mix is given in Table 1* 
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TU«el 



School Eduaatitm Tmektr Etiuatkm PunctionMi flereitt 



SJf CdmirkM tmmy Seamdary FHmay SmOmy ^(bumAm Eikiatkm 



1 Indk A 1.6 C.l.2,6 1.2 

C 2.3 

2 IndoMA A 1 C 1.2.4 C 1.2 C 1.4 

1.2,3 1.2.3 2,3 

4 Nsial C 2 A 1.2,6 

5 Hkktaa A 1.2.3 A 1.2.6, A 1.2.6 1.2,3.6 

4.6 



fWtippiaa C 1,6 

A 1.6 



A 1,4,6 A 1.4.6 1,6 1.6 



7 Rep^of C 2,3 A 1.2.6 

Kmm A 1.2, 

4,6 

9 SriUdu A 1.2.3 A 1,2,3 1,2 



NOm MedikDied. 

1 - i»iat.2«i«lio.3-TV.4>a)idik}t^|ffi8, 
5 " vUm Upec. 6 " tutor (&ce to fl^e tcKlilqg) 

A iad^Mfl&at ftntctan 

C ■> CtmgiaaasSMxy lystem to fonml sjfitem 
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FORiktt AND ASPECTS OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

1. Cofitaxt 

Education plays such an vital role m the socal and economic development of 
developing countries that ron^ look on it as an mitrument fw the r^tructurii^ of 
society and the establishment of national unity. For areas that were previously 
neglected^ eduoition serves to dktribute qppOTtunitks equitably. Countrks hxve to 
constantly adapt to r^id change and education serves to inculcate tl^ r%ht valua 
and attitudes to meet the change. Some devdopii^ countries require more trained 
manpower to create the infrastructure that win enable them to make the bat use of 
their plentiful resources. There is a heavy dependence on education to supply the 
manpower needs. It is becai;^ ckvctepii^ countries r^ogniae the «|iecial role of 
education in achieving national objectives that they invest as much as 25 per cent, 
or more> of their natranal bucket on education alone. 

Education has to make great strides to achieve national objectives not only 
to catch up with the negl^t of the past but also with the demands of the future. 
These demands become continually heavier because of the very high population 
growth rate of these countries. With p<^ulatk)n growth rates of more than 2.5 per 
cent there must be huge capital input just to meet basic infrastructure needs. 

As education must play the rote of achieving the economic and social develop- 
ment of a country it must not therefore take the form of just proton of phyncal 
structure but must also prepare people to be innovative and creative. This calls for 
the inculcation of values^ not only in schools but also in the community at large* 
The community and the school must mutually reinforce one another. For a student, 
much as he is influenced by the community is much more influenced by hk parents, 
and perhaps more by his mother than his father. Recognizing this the Government 
of the Philippines has been mounting a project called SLIMM^*^ which is specially 
directed at helping the mothor to hdp ha chikL 

Efforts by the government to promote education are bcKi by pn^kms of 
shortage of ckssroom^ and shortage of teachers. Where there are enough teachers 
however, changing needs require that they be constantly uf^aded to meet new 
challenges. One therefore talks not only of the quantity but also the quality of 
teachers. 

Not all countries have very good communication systems and whore each 
area is isolated from the other and where a<x:^fibility is difflcult* mobiliaation of 
resources and personnel is not poAible. When the government is committed to the 



^ TSie Setf4ettrA^ latfliisted Modiiie for Motiws to iacnMethrtr ctpabfiity in tsftdibs ^mk i^fiscbooleri. 
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provisions of educational opportunities to all, various forms of education must be 
thought of as a substitute for the formal education that cannot be givoi* There is 
therefore the need to meet the challenge of the difHculties of accessibility^ of the 
demands fc»r dassrcwms that cannot be provided^ the upgradii^ of teacher ability 
tu meet the changing professional needs, and the chaUei^e to inculcate new values 
and attitudes, within the shortest time possible. 

2. Forms of d»tuioe ackicttmn 

One can genendly observe distance ediuration beii^ offered for different 
taiget groups. First as a complemental mo<kl to formal education, second as an 
independent alternate model of eduoition at various levek viz primary and seconda- 
ry*, third as a training model for teachers working at primary and secondary levels and 
fourth for the general public taking the form of functional courses intended to 
provide basic skills for better living. 

Uesides the above categcmes of target groups, distance education in some 
countries is also used for education of parents. 

3. Pamit adiication 

Three of the most important factors interacting in the learning process arc 
the school, the student and the home. In formal schooling one could almost feel 
these interactions together, with the teachers actively involved in educating the 
child in school, with the parents committed to seeing the child followed the routine 
and the discipline of the school and extending it to the home after schooL 

In the formal system, education obtained in schook is promoted by the 
teacher, by the peer gr:iup and the clasmiom ^tuation involving the print media, 
the audio*visual aids and constant coimiitations between the student and the 
teacher. The school creates the learning environment and the rules and regulations 
of the school instills dkcipline to strei^then the learning process. 

Under the formal schooling system the student is expos^ to a form of 
regimentation so that he b rightly oriented to the needs of learning. He has to 
following certain disciplines, meet certain assignments and in the process must 
develop certain positive values. This is necessary as the child has to be prepared 
for society at lai^e and must be able to play a meaningful rok in society. He must 
have the right values^ learn to follow and karn to lead. 

To the casual onlooker the parents* role in the formal system appear more 
supportive than central but the parent who is more conscious of the role of educa- 
tion in shaping the future of his child, not only supports the system but also facili- 
tates the learning proceta^ and looks upon the home as complementary to the formal 
school. He sees to the provision of additional books, provides time and facilitks for 
homework, encourages his child to study, makes constant evaluation of performance 
and reference to the school and acts as if he is an arm of the school extended to the 
home. 
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Unfommatdy what i$ d^nribed alKUve is the idea! situation. It is far from 
being prevalent in dfe^£k>ping cotintrks, particularly in rural settii^s. This, however, 
is not a factw bom by choice but it is indeed a factm* of circumstances. It u not 
because parentis do not want to care, it is beouise parents do not know how to care. 
They are the vest%c of neglect couched in an environment of duadvantage, and 
stretched over a long j^riod of time. ConKquently they are not literate and are poor 
to the point of even t^ing dependent on the meagre eamix^ powor of their little 
children. The situation is made worse by the facts that in such an environment 
families are big, they depend on vcary limited resources and survive by the day. 
Competition is unknown and the future is too uncertain to think of and is of little 
consequence. 

It is in places like these where demands for survival are hard that nations try 
to give priority troitn^nt but as national resources are too Umited, facilities can 
only have a thin spread. Formal schooling cannot be provided to all and in its place 
distance education becomes an alternative. 

As distance education dc^ not have the norm of formal school it loses the 
conducive environment for leammg and the active teacher-student relationship. The 
student peers could also be dropouts, the facilities could makeshift and the 
learning discipline has to be self-imposed. 

Since the fomud school environment is not th^ and the student is heavily 
dependent on himself, hk home and his parents become a very vital ingredients 
interacting on his learning process. 

It is imperative therefore that distance education should be extended to 
parents so that they may play an equally effective rok in providing conducive 
environments to encoun^e learning on the part of their children undei^mg formal 
education. 

Awareness. Quite often, because of ignorance and resultant apathy, parents are 
not aware of their children's education. To than schooling is a cycle in one's life and 
all must go through it in some form or another. Success sometimes becomes im- 
material because they have seen no success to strive for. Distance education must 
therefore create an awareness that it is po»ible to do bettor and that one can nuke 
great strides in life and that poverty is a barrier to the betterment of one's future. 

Distance education must strive to incukate positive values* These would stress 
that society must advance to improve its lot and that it has a role in the develop- 
ment and the r^ources of the nation; that p^nts should feel proud of Uieir own 
contributions and that they must look upon their children as a form of social and 
economic investment for their future. They must be made to develop an attitude of 
mind that if life for them is a series of hardshq>s, education will improve the lot of 
their children. Education is an investment 

In defmved areas, one day is often like any other. Time just goes on. In a very 
competitive society whwe there is so much to do, there is al%rays competition 
agaiiisl time. Society in the deprived areas must be made to realize that time is 
important. They must be taught to manage their own time fw themselves and for 
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their own children: Distance education must teach them to aUoaite time to meet the 
needs of their children's education, to provkie time for learning aiui fox homework. 

Big families offer distractions. But when there is (kj^dence on labour to 
work in the Helds it is difficult for peqple to readfly accept family planning. How- 
ever, it is possibk to teach parents to allow only the minimum of distractions so that 
their children can study in peace and with concentration. It means that parents 
must be taught to cultivate a certain sense of discipline and be aware of the priwity 
to be given to their children and their learning. 

In a similar maimer parents must be tat^t to be less dependent on their 
children attending to simple chores whkh they themselves can do» so that the 
children will have more time and energy to devote to their studks. 

Teachers have long seen the advantage of getting parents to reinforce their chil- 
dren's leamii^ and that a form of evaiuation would be an interaction of teachers and 
parents on problems that may arise that n^d be solved. It b imfortunate that in 
feudal societies^ bureaucratic principles are stiff and stem. As p<K>r and illiterate 
parents find themselves at the lo%ve8t level of the sodal heirwchy» they withdraw 
into ignorance and submission. Distance education must aim at getting these parents 
out of their rut and make them feel they are co-operating partners and have a 
role to play in society. This should be strci^^ened by the establishment of com> 
m unity centres where involvement and interaction are encouraged with minimum 
impt^itiun of social status or levels^ 

With better communication systCTis existii^ today, cultural values get ^read 
faster and students by \'irtue of their age are more Mscq>tible to these values. 
Unfortunately the negative values^ because they are associated with fun and joy 
are readily accepted. The wrong peer group can help to strengthen these negative 
values. Distance education therefore must also aim at educating parents on the 
effects of these influence so that parents ran give better guidance to their children 
in respect of choice of friends and adoption of new habits. It is a pity to see that 
while achievement is low» with wrong influences, wastage is much greater. 

In essence therefoitr, in societies where the continued neglect has raited in 
ignorano:, poverty and even lethaigy, distance education for parents must play 
the role of developing an awareness amoi^ p^nis so that they have the r^t inicn- 
tation of values, are able to mani^ time beneficially, develop a competitive spirit^ 
be a source of encouragement and induration to their children and be active partici- 
pants in the community towards the promotion of social and economic advance- 
ment, not only of the community but of themselves as welL 

4. Media uMd 

Since the formal face-to-face institutional system by itself cannot make 
education accessibk to all school-age learners and working adults, various coun- 
uies have resorted to various modes and mixes of distance education. &>n^ of these 
modes take the following forms. 
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Trmittmg of personnel for distance edi4mtion 

The pvint mei^. Indoni^ has an initial particq)ation rate of about 90 per 
cent at the pnmary level but throughout the coui^ of prunary level it suffers a 
dropout rate oi 40 per cent as parents become more and more dependent on their 
children to ht!p them in the fields. Indonesia has a b% population and ^ the drop- 
out rate is abo bi^ in terms of numbers. The country cannot aff<»rd to let such a big 
number remain uneducated and so modules are devdoped to emdile the^ children 
to study at home. India uses print medium in dbtance education both at primary and 
secondary level The comprehemnve access to primary education and the open 
school is through self-learning programmes. As an alternative it has been found 
almost as effective as the formal «:hooling. Paktttan provides h%her education to 
a good pi^tion of its out-of-school population through fecial institutions with 
centres for dissemination and distribution. They use the print media on a very 
large scale. Us succe^ has beoi felt significantly. The Philippines uses print material 
for teacher training, secondary education and non-formal/adult education. Modules 
on energy conservation, food productbn and entrepreneurship have been developed. 

Radio. The print media has to depend on proper distribution and dissemina- 
tion facilities. Unfortunately not all places are acce^ible and so some countries 
overcome this dif Hculty by uang the radio. Nepal is a good example. There the radio 
is used for the upgrading of teacher qualifications because previous training of 
teachers is considered inadequate to meet current development. Korea, though not 
having the same inaccessibility problems as Nepal, is also using radio to a great ex- 
tent in the upgrading of the acackmic level of its teachers. Indonesia, apart from the 
modules, is also using the radio to suppkment and complement the print media at 
the primary and secondary levels. Sri Lanka uses radio along with the print media 
as 4 means of teacher training. Pakistan and India are trying to reach their vast 
populations through using the radio as an aH^^^ative to the provisicm of formal 
education. In all the^ countries radio plays i dual role of not only transmitting 
1K'e* lessons but abo broadcasting pre-recorded Uptg for the lemons. Tapes ^rve 
the purpose of not only providing the lessons but of aUowii^ repeated revision. 

Television, Ma* / countries are making use of TV either as an aid or an alterna- 
tive to formal education. Some countries also provide generators so that the TV can 
still be used in places where there is no electricity suj^ly — such as in Malaysia. TV 
has an added advantage of being both visual and audio. Distance education through 
TV is widely used in Malayaa, Korea, Indu and Pakistan. 

Study centres. In some ca^s there are few teachers to teach big numbers of out- 
of-school children who can only study occasionally. Thew children can be grouped at 
study centres where teaching is done on a mass ba^ Study centres facilitate consul- 
tations witli instructurs as well as tutorial ses»on& They can also take the form of 
rev ision centres where leaming is through peer groups. In some of these centres only 
the printed media is available while in others there may be a combination of other 
resource materials as well, ranging from the print media, radb, audio cassettes, TV 
and even video tape-recorders. In additioOt the normal apparatus such as fUp charts 
and slides may also be available. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION PERSONNEL AND THEIR TRAINING NEEDS 
^. Gmmdk 

In connection with deliborations on different a^iects of distance educatioHp 
certain issues have been identified in Chapter Two of this report. One of these 
issues is the training of personnel engaged in distance education in different coun- 
tries of the world. The reason for the importance of this crucial issue is quite 
obvious. Distance education is an emerging system used as an alternative to or 
complementing or supplementing the formal system of education. It has had to draw 
its different personnel firom the formal functionaries of the formal system. Siiice 
these pec^le hsqppen to have ^rved the formal system for quite wme time, they 
usually tend to stick to and follow the traditions and practices being adc^ted in 
that system of education, whareas their manifold roles in distance education demand 
a considerably different set of skills and techniques on their part. In additicm to 
that, the large variety of the tasks and activitks in providing education to the off* 
campus kamo^ necesatatrs the recmitment of corre^K>ndingly suitable ptfsonnel 
and then making arrangements for their continuous traimng/ortentatk>n in the 
areas of their wcMrk in distance education. 

This seminar has attempted to identify different broad categories of person- 
nel, thenr rei^ective tasks and their tnining needs. Since the different categories of 
distance education personnel working in different countries arc not exactly the same 
and do not operate or interact in one and the same manner^ only broad cat^ories 
of personnel, their tasks and training needs have been ^>eiled out accordingly. 

Various personnel workmg in distance education are categorized under four 
heads as follows: 

a) policy makers, planners, administrates and researchers; 

b) personnel relating to the production of corre^(>ondena: materials; 

c) personnel relating to production of radio broadcasts; and 

d) personnel relating to production of TV programmes. 

Information about task speciHcations and training needs are presented below 
in tabular for these categories of personneL 

2. CalBBoriasof ptrtofinBl^tMktpaeif^^ 

Tables 2, S» 4 and 5 on the following pages outline cat^cMries of perwnncl, 
their tasks and traming needs. TaUe 6 goes one step further and provides the same 
details for muhiHfnedia personnrL 
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6. Chedcs saitobi^ of iftsitnittotis. goph makh^ 8* 

7. ho(^re»iii^ 

^ Rcfates priAtod itxX with other medk of the 
9. CoamcU printtfi to get the m^ids pttotei, 

i. 

f» Sctodutet aad atranges coufise ctevdofmient* 2* 
fiiasiteiiaim and r^^wal acthridBs 3. 
2. Brisff external writers 4. 
3« Coordtetea Miivitfes ol coi«e team 

4. Fa^tates Mvices to easu^ simioth oourse 5. 
production 6b 

5. Cc^abotatea wkh course team niCTlms 7. 

6. Ptt^sres rodent and futmr gnito and othe 8*^ 
supptein^taiy nmteriais such as assjgnmentSy 
tm^ mgkiag gnito eto> f<^ maitt^ 

7. Anai^ea review and teitbig of mateisds 

8. Communicates wMh stiadmte and tosors fstm 
tone to tsne 

9» Moidtors tutors markhig of alignments 
IfK Arranges workshopi^inctical omiponents^ if 
necessary 



OmTK!W (tf dii^ance educatton Qrs^m* its 

stresigths and WMkneswi 

Koowtod^ of dhitme tw^hi^g UK^niqim 

Editing dcSb 

Ptesentitkm, iaycRit dclb 

Marki^p Ibnusc^t for prhiting 

Fto<»f«fei^eqg dd9b 

KiKiwfac^ of dtrtermt media and thek nsis 
in teaching 

Knowledge of printing stages 



Orkntstion in pixltosophy of distance edttcatton 

Writii«skiSs 

Co<xd^tk)n ddl^ 

Sound kmywM^ (rf siAject content and 
metibodoh^ 

Ccwse production pr oaedurev 
Scheduiif^ communicate 
Maiuiggwaat ikife 
Te^fi^and mlmtion 



5« Ttttor/araluftlof 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
7. 



IfoUs &^ to face Mstou 

Gbrm pf ompt ^curate ami CQ^nictive feed- 2* 
back to stadente cm their pn^ess 
Mariu ass%iBiieats 4^ 
S^s in rendu 

Provides guidance ajid anuadlii^ to stxidenti 5- 
Pto^^ides feedback on studMis prcrfriema and 6* 
procednad dtfTteltte 7* 



Kbov abcKit dWanoe edmitiao aad its vBrioiu 

a^K^ctsind ttitoffs role in it 

Rote of e«dtaatar in dktaim ed^mtkia 

Kflowled^ oi tte ^b^ct oootmt 

KmiwledgB ^ pro^ainiiieit ichediite, fcgkmal 

aenrteie^ £i^tie8 

Skfits bi communicating with stadents 
CoaaicffiQi ikffis 
HarautrdatkmkiB 



L Scriptwriter 



2* Pjrodiicor 



3» PtogruiuQ0 evabts^ 



4. Utmeor 



L Writes Mr4>ts ilMTemit fbts»tf with cortala 
critoia of sadio jsofiaimiies fc^ etecatiaiud 

ptttpOM 



U uriit Hid ooiMKnte tvith tte acr%»i 

wfitfli ta titt d^velopRttot of &e laipl 

2. ErakaManNlio«|»t 

3* 1)908 equlpmeas fof ndio/aiidio teradifaig 

4^ Sctet iRdtebfe mode aod soand efiacts 

5. Selects i8tebkGtt^^|»ramtcn 

6. Leadsareoocdkgmti 

i. Eva)nat«stiMiaipftcti^ttef»0|p«nimes 

2» Wrttei rBMBfdi r^crts 



1 . UtfiizGS tl^ tm^ammeft ^iSectivdy 



1. Knowkdie alKmt distaaoa adiicatfoa aad to 

2. Tteosy and pmctiee of radio mxipt mrHtsg 

3. BidctaioiqginprcpaflunepmiiMioo 

1» Qitcrk of good r«lk> programmBS 

2. Fr fad^rt pi of icy^ wikt^ 

3« Radfc> wooidti^ iwgtninigftti 

4. liaiicaadaottidafltooti 

5. RaAocast^ 

6« Radto pyodtfctkm 

7» Rrpgramno dditlog 



i, KaowM^ aiNnU dteiftce odncatfosi and Isi 

various aipects 
2« Plragraaaiieevahsitioaatidaiidfeimremrdt 
% R^tttdir^catwritbv 

1. KaowMge about dbtaoce eduation and hi 

various asp^ 

2ii Liffftnigg in ffoa^ 

3» iiflesi^ tediHd«^ 

4» iTo^activuias (9 itswiti^ 

S. ^i»l«;tivitksctf &teiiiqg 

6» Faedback ttiaebai^Bi 



Tuks 



1, Devi^^ |mdiictkm-ie»ly sajpts 

2« Sdects propcx tedmiqim of paemiatkm 

keei^ Tteur tbe rcquffement of tbe or^ttial 

text 

3. Sdecti proper compere usl the tnknts for the 

4* GttUei the prodoctioo sUff ludi as set des^ 
ncBTf, camcnma, sound eflods ntan* apeekl 
iff ecti maa and tte ^^Mos 



I. K]M)wbdge abottt dksaoce adtMstkm ami 

ifsmkMua^ecti 
2* Tlmry aad pnvtioe of TV {mdudion with 

ipodal emphmiis m tte f<AmiBg: 

a) adecffcrncrfproim^ 

b) camm movem^tB (dKMrtii^ prooea^ 

c) ai^fopfiate forsa^ ud tecbiltiies in 
prodtt^iosi 

d) pcfigfttssM adithig 



2. S€r9)t-«irrita: 



3. 

-graphics 

- lUustrafKins 

- setdci^pring 



4. Special efTecu man (vinud) 



2. 



Writes mipU baaod oa ctvTlrahua to utter^ 1. 
pitu caq^ate asd ^buate ccruhi pc^thmi in 
tbet «cti 2. 
DetcmlMS tba i^t format for a scr^t 3. 

4, 



Devdoi» ykmh, ^ts» flli»craifc»» and odw 
materW ia vkw die raqalrenmU of 

Under^amis ai^ canys out the instrt^ticMM of 3. 
the {»rodiicar and imvidea htm with sets and 
other material f<H ptodttctloti 

FrovfctHi tte proditcer with the requbed vimi 
qiedal eff^m u> the si^et of the 

l^ogramme 2* 
Devetopft and conceives appropriate visual 
fecial i^ecu for edMatio^ TV 



Kttowhxige about distance odncation and its 
variras ejects 

Theory and poctke of TV acriptHviitif« 

Fofffiats fe TV sor^fwritim 

Basic knoi^e^ about TV {^oductlon 



Knowlei!^ about distance edOGatfaHi ami its 

various ai|iects 

Trafa^ hi ETV set de^nfay 

Trakh^ in graphics 

Trahih^ to de^^kqoh^ visiaU materisis for 
education 

KnamlBdigt about dktance edtKatim and its 
varkHtt a^yecti 

Trahdng ia tvteual) ^lecU^ects 



TMeSfCoaihm^ 



S. Soami eifectt mia 1* 



6. Utnim 1. 



7. Programme rafa»tcf 1. 

2* 



Rroddei tte ^oduca with the reqafrad soimd L 
effeeu 

2« 

Utilfeet the prc^rimme wtth tkill to derhre 1. 
snaailmmt be:s^ cnu of It 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

Evilaatef the i»r<^iamiiie t . 

Wf ise» resBUcb report 

2. 
3. 



Koowtei^ about ditt&fice edi^tkMi smI iu 
various a^iMcts 

Tzaki^ in ataUo ^ckl effeeti 

Knowied^ aUhU dkta^e educatioii and its 
mkHiia^»ecta 

Viewing imi^mmein grotqn 
Vfeirfa^ |m:^giaftise8 i^irUiiaV)r 
IV&frQpsraBe acth^fae 
Fttt-tVQ^Eatttffle activitka 
Feedtecfc xneehaniMi 

Kiiowledlge i^KNtt diisaiice eiluuitfoii and ha 
mioQi aspects 

nrosKBome evahiadoii aad audieiice icaeaich 



T^te6: MoltM«te|Mr80^laadlb€frttmUq( needs 



1M$ 



1. ftoducef 



Co&boiates wish the script writer ki de¥ek>p* 1. 
^ leript for no»4m^cast medk 



Knowtodge Aoisi diMance edmaitkm and iti 



2. Salpt witer: 



3. Rhot(^;rftpher 

4. tihutratof 
des^er 



Combfaici» coOecrts, idtocti and orstntocs men, 
m^hitifli and mefttxls for the dev^i»Bent 
of imi-bnittdeart material, such ai audio 
cassettes, video canetteiv ffip ctets* leaflets, 
dide^ fito str^s» etc 

Devek>ps script for 8o&4)roadcast materkl 
kMpi^ in vkw the reqttkements of db»nce 
educatiofi 

Takes pNitogniphs for stiJb am! sUd^ acocfd- 
ipi to the instroctfauis from the im)ducer 

ftovides ilit£rtnitioi»» dea^ns and dtigrams fc^ 
non-broadca^ mat era 1 

D^opfi suitabie paelu^ fm the deih^y of 
the mai^lal 



Traifdog in prodtKrtkso and organisatioii of 
mxhteottkast material for edticitkia 



2. 



Traifitqg in writ^ for audio compoi^t ia 

tton-broadcasi material 

i^Bowledge Acm diitaBce ediKfttiM iyitesi 



!. Traming ia fi^m^ and taking tlM ptotogn^ls 
necesauy for tnstntctKm 

t. Trai8it% in ffimtratioii/d^^gn sirilable for en- 
haiK-^ the educational outcomes 

2. Training packing non-lvoadcast and pdnt 
material 

3. k miwledge about dirtancc eduoaticm sy sim. 



r 

I. 

a* 

a. 



J' 

a 

3 
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Tmhwtg of personnel for distance education 



3. Tn»nmg arws 

In the preceding sections, various categories of personnel were idendfiecL 
Consequently » their task specifications and training v jds were also spelled out. 

Tables 7 to 10 give a synoptic vkw of various skills required by various per- 
sonnel. These tables are he^hil in delineating various skills which diould constitute 
the content of the training programmes dengned for that category of personneL 



Dihie 7, Pflta oan el sad repaired gidte(phBaat>g|cJ 



Kaowkdp of 
distaiM ediicalkm 
lyston 



M^9mker 



2. Ptaim^ strategy 

3. Executive skflis 



4. Mai^^mrer 

5. ituthatioittl 
Management 

6. Cocrdbatkm 
and 

Sttpcrviidon 



7. Riib&dty &ills 



8. FieUSenrires 



9. Des^ignlagreMarch 
in distance education 

10. Cairya^out 
analydiof data 



11. Comp&tk>nof 
research re{K>rt 

12. Dk$eminatioii of 
reacarch faidk^ 



AdmMnmmr 



Jtctaard^ 



11. Evalmdcmof 
Course. 



L- 



























j 





-V- 
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Perwrmd and thek' tminmg needs 



1. Omview of 
distance cdttcfttioii 

2. Attettmoit of 
^ toimers &eed^ 

based 
cimkutein 



repiewen 



r 



4. Apfvreciite the 
rote of medb 
etc 

5. Pre{wef coune 
outlum 

teamini^ experleima 

7. Pr^ianitioti of 
of 'learnji^ 

He^ in 

evaluating 

cufricukm 

9. i>edd» 
ittfmat 

la Knowfed^of 
teachim/Kainik^ 



1 i . Cotlabofation with > 

otiiers ^ 

— ■ ■ i 

12. Kfiowkd^crf 
material 

produetioii I 



1/ 



4-- 

I 
i 



I 



13. Knowledge of 
edidi^ 



Prool-reaJing 



.1 
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JHpw^ o/ penontud for ^&sUmce educatw» 







Script 


Sornd 




1. Kmnrkilge of 
streqgtiisand 
weakness of 
ia«dli 










2- Production 










3. Script 
writing in 
various 
formats 










efTects in edttcatfonal 
tadio 










S, Evihiatlon of the 
prograiiyiiM 

nmrdi) 
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Peri^nel and their tmmng needs 



CTitinjitloiiil friiiyMuii) 



SkBseic. 




f* ■■fi#iir r 




<1! JL^l 


Sound 




1. (a) fto^umot 
mcdk 
(b) P^odiictiaB 


/ 


/ 








/ 


2* Script writing 
invarvHisfoniats 


y 

V 


y 








y 


3. - Setde^gnk^ 

- graphics 

- visual (^i^ocli 






/ 








viMttlefliDcts 
(etectronic^ 








/ 

/ 


✓ 





S. 0<nrdo{»!i«t of 
mmd effects 








6. Evahiation of 
programmes 
(aodirace resetrcb) 















4w Dfttignif^ training proflratnnm 

In the precedii^ section, an attempt was made to identify training skills for 
various personnel. As there are many personnel needing different skills, it is well- 
n^h impossible to draw up specific training programmes for each category. How- 
ever, training programn^s can be envisaged at two levels: one to provide general 
information about distance education and the ^ond to provide ^cific skill 
competencies for different jobs. The general course can be called the 'Foundations 
and skilb^oune and the job-specifics courses, 'Options'. 

The foundation cour^ may take between 25 to 35 hours and options between 
50 to 60 houi^ The foundation and options courses can also be designed at two 
levels, one for personnel working in distance education institutions and other for 
field workers (like teachos in Indonesia and field supervisors in Nepal). 
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Training of personnel for distance education 



A suggestive outline for the foundation courses (for personnel working in 
distance education instiiutions) is given below: 



General 



(l) FoiUMiatlOIIK 

Items: 

I. Concept and scupc 



2. Bencficiiurks catc- 
gurics 

3. Media categories 
and cumbinatiutts 
broadly divided 
into: 

d) ct«rrc«porHencc 
approach* 

b) multi-media ap- 
proach. 

4. Suiicturc, man^- 
mentt ftn^cing, 
liAijd resource <»<p 
port. 



5. iiitrodui'lion to va- 
rious Htage^ of pro- 
gramme devcli*|»- 
ment. 

Stagf of the art 



De^ilt f^ spec^icuUfm 

What it includes? 
How docs it diffei frcnn 
other forms/delivery sys- 
tems* 

How is It differentiated 
from *open lemiing** 

As supplement or com- 
pkment to enhanmnent 
or improvement wet tra- 
ditional system of educa- 
tion. 

Target groups 
and ii^ues. 

Listing of media with 
brkf notes, 

Combinatton of the vari- 
ous imdia into systems 
with reference to the use 
of systems in the parti- 
cipating countries. 



[Magr amma tic presenta- 
ttoo, elaboration of couti* 
try*s s^'stcm^ and of two 
or three others* 



i} Programmes and 

structures, 
ii) Worki-wkle situation. 



Reference/training mor 
teritds 

Draft final report of 
APEiD Regional Semi- 
nar (I^amabad, 8-18 
August 1983) 
Draft final report of 
APEID Regional Semi- 
nar (Islam abi^l^ 8-18 
Aui^st 1983) and 
draft final report in 
three volume of 
APEID Study Group 
Meetti^ on Distance 
Learning Systrais and 
Structures (Wellington, 
New Zealand 16-26 
November 1982) 
Relevant sections of 
the draft final report 
of APEID Regional 
Seminar (Islamabad, 
8^18 August 1983) 
IdentifMration of refc- 
vant problems in pre- 
vious reports, as men- 
tioned above 

Relevant parts of draft 
final vep*nt of APEID 
Regicmal Seminar (Is* 
lamabad, 8*18 August 
1983) and draft fmal 
report in three volumes 
of APEID Distance 
Leammg Systems and 
Structures (Wellmg- 
ton. New Zeabmd« 16- 
26Novanber 1982) 
Draft final report of 
APEID Regional Semi- 
nar (Islamabad, 8-18 
August 1983), and 
draft tuul report in 
three voIun»c of 
APKID Sttidy Group 
Meeting on Distance 
l«raming Systems and 
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Persofmelmnd their tnmut^ n^ds 



OetmUi /or sj^cifi^^n 



Research on dk* 



8. SoiM immediate 
imperatives (What 
more needs to be 
done to improve 
thii couTfe in fu- 
ture, and for itafT 
devel<^ment.) 

9. Future pmiifatKUn 



10. Research methcnk 



1 1 . Commimication 
sIuUs 



/tern 

1 . Each category iden* 
tifkd by the Semi- 
nar to constitute a 
separate category. 



What does rescardi say 
about the effectivenc^ 
of distance education, 
learners psychology and 
needs. 

Some examples: 

a) dcvck>pment of a n» 
nual — 

b) Issue of a ne%vdettar 

c) In-service courses 

d) Observatkms of %vorfc 
in progress at the ccn- 
trc/countrks. 

A constdaration of new 
media likely to become 
avaibble and their ap- 
plkability in distance 
education* 



Surveying needs, evaluat- 
ing outcomes* 



With athor wwkars io a 
particubr unit; with 
workers in other units 
wiihin the same in^itu- 
tions; with publk^ polky 
makc» and adnunislia- 



Job/attribute to be de- 
tailed for each training 
pro^mme. 



Refmnce/trmmng mm' 
Urmh 

Structures (W^i^ 
ton» New Zealand, 16- 
26 November 1982). 
Refer also to Leamii^ 
at a Dbtance: A World 
P u sp cLtive, £dm«mton: 
Athabasca Univmity/ 
Intematiafud Council 
for Cont^NHKfeiice 
Education^ 1982 



£»ji coutitty may dur* 
ing pilot %irorkshop, 
suggest some scheme 
for such developments. 



Kcpon of APEID Stu- 
dy Group Meeting on 
Applicability of Ad- 
vanced Techni^jgks 
to Educational Devel- 
opment (Penang, Ma- 
laysia, 20-24 ^tem- 
ber 1982). 

Ghraft final report of 
APEID Re^onal Se- 
minar (litomabad, 8- 
IS August 1 983) and 
other materials 

Materia idoitified by 
APEID Reg>oiul Semi- 
nar (Islaniabiul, 8-18 
August 1982) 
— materials to be idkn- 
tified by the pilot 
natkmal woriuhop 



M»$ermts 

Draft final report of 
APEID Regional Semi- 
nar (Islamabad^ 8-18 
August 1983) 
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Trainit^ ftj pirsunnt'l for distance education 



ERIC 



5. Potaitsal for intw<»imlry co-c^iM'atkHi 

In the above sections we have identified some categories of personnel, their 
specific tasks and iheir training needs. The main categories of personnel are: 



Skills/competencies relating to: 

1. Policy makers and planners 

2. Administrators 

3. Researchers 

4. Curriculum designers 

5. Writers 

6. Editors 

7. Course co-ordinators 

8. Tuturs/cvalualors 

9. Script writers 

10. Producers 

1 1. Ctili/.ers 

1 2. Programme evaluators 

1 3. Script writers 

14. Producers 

1 5. Designers 

16. Special effects man (visual) 

1 7. Sound effects main 

18. Utilizers 

1 9. Programme evaluator 



Planning and administration 
Print media 



Radio 



Television 



C'f>uiYir> /Areas 

tmlu 

inJoncsii 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Pfiilippines 



Tibfe 1 1;21. Pt^tiil for lalerHmiiit^ co-opmtiiin 
(ueis ia whtcfa ciHi^iv htve ifevdi^Md expertise 
and experiences wlifeh may be itered) 



Sn l.jrrka 



i I 



|lo|!l|l2 13 



/ y v' 









1 


13 




15 


16 1 17 










!/ 


7 







/ / / ' 



f 
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19 

/ 

A 



Pmmmelatul their trmnmg needs 



(MMte viM MMdfSM tete dsvBtoj^ Gfoitii^ 





1 
* 


2 


1 


4 


5 


4 


f 


B 


a 


10 

AW 


II 

II 


12 


1) 


*^ 


1 c 

, 13 


15 


1 1 
I / 


18 


19 










/ 






















y 


/ 


J 




y 
















y 


























Mihysift 










J 




/ 


y 
























Nepal 






y 


/ 






/ 


/ 


/ 














































/ 










y 


y 




RiS%^|4jies 


















y 


y 


J 




J 


y 


y 


y 


y 




y 














/ 


/ 


























SriLaidu 


— , 


., ... 














/ 


/ 
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y 


y 


/ 


y 


y 
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Omptm Four 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
IN 

RENEWAL SYSTEMS IN DISTANCE EDUCATION 

1. RaMMrisysttm 

Distance education is a dqparture from the traditional and conventional 
method where the student and teacher have maximum face to face interaction. In 
distance education they are not in regular and formal structures. Methods have been 
devised to control the quality of this loose and informal arrangement because the 
clientele arc iu>t optured in rigM clasoxioms hence there is no fixed feedback 
mechanism by which quality is checked^ The teacher in tf*e traditional classroom 
may immediately change a proce» or the topic of the lessoa or improve her teaching 
style but not in the distance teaching situation. 

Just like any innovation, distance education then needs a constant renewal; 
it must grow out of various experiences with a variety of clientele — out-of-school 
youth» adultSp drop outs, working mothers^ unen^loyed adults and the illiterates. 

Why a renewal system? Why should there be a renewal system for distance 
education? Materials used in distance education undergo a nvriter try out-revise 
process, just like any curriculum matermL It always happens that before the mate- 
rials are fully developed there have been new developments or directions in educa- 
tion. This may be caused by changes in national policies new content or a new em- 
phasis advanced by the Ministry of Education* It is therefore imperative that these 
directions be followed hence there should be a rene%val process — some change in 
either materials or metliod& 

In non-formal settings the clientele may be varied - from elementary school 
leavers to the disabkrd Materials developed may not fit their learning styles, or their 
motivations for learning. There may initially be many enrolees, but they may begin 
to drop out after a few lessons.. At this point there b a need to examine and renew 
the process to fit the needs^ the motivations and the styles of the target clientele. 

Research has shown that the use of multi-media with a definite sequence 
causes monotony or boredom amongst the feamers* Such Hndii^ ^ould not be 
left to end in research reports. Something has to be done to make the launtng 
method more interesting and minimize the monotony of the repeated sequence. 

One of the nagging problems^ even in using the conventional method, is 
the management of resources. Activities may be hampcs^ by problems like identifi- 
cation of clients, assignment of tutors, storage and retrieval of modides and accredi- 
tation schemes. It may be possible that what has been plani^d originally may not 
fit varying situations in the field; then it wotdd be necessary to look for better 
ways. 
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In teadicr educatioi^ intoaction with course facilitators whether in the 
formal settings or in study centra may involve h^ costs of sabrin or honc»raryu 
Research and evaluation of practkes therefore may yield means of improvinj the 
system to make it more cost effective. 

In many instances ydi&e r^c^ instructional dme is utilised some nq>|>le- 
mentary devices or adjunct to instruction may be necessary. To identify these 
supplementary matcriab it is necorary to check the pace of learning and the quality 
of the outcomes at some points. After an evaluation, remediation or airidmient 
may be proposed. 

Banc elements of a renewal system. The heart of a renewal system is research 
and evaluation. For the propor identification of weak points can be made only 
after careful research and evaluation of both the material and content For instance, 
there are questions about lack of variety, lack of teacher's personal touch in distance 
education* Research can help in pointing out actions that can be made so that these 
deficiencies may be minimized. 

Implementing a distance study programme therefore needs regular and con- 
tinuous evaluation at sevoral points: 

a) in each moduk, tape or radk> broadcast materkds; 

b) after a bk>ck of modules %vhere several related concepts have to 1^ 
learned, hence synthoized; and 

c) after the student has finished the total course* 

It may be pottible that evaluation should occur at other points in addition to those 
given above. Thb may be determined as the programme is implemented, even on a 
small scak. 

Wh2e paper and pencil tests are popular there have been other measures or 
research methods that may be used in a renewal system. The fact that many of the 
structures and methods in distance education are basically non-formal means that 
a variety of techniques other than tests, rating scales and check lists may be adopted. 

Some research and evaitsation techniques /or a renewal system. The tech- 
niques described below may selected by the implementor; a combination may 
be used depending upon appropriateness. Hie fact that the module cannot ask 
leading questions and re-inforce the learners other than those written in the script, 
it is therefore, nece^ary to devise some methods of identifying the weakness of the 
learning materials and methcxis. Some examples are: 

a) Face-to-face dialogue between the curriculum developers on the one hand 
and the tutors asui the Immers on the other. The test of the mat^ial is 
on its use: the learners and their tutors are therefore good judges with re* 
gard to the validity and practicability of the materiab. 

b) fudgement of a panel of experts. A panel of experts may be asked to 
make suggestions regaitling the tec^inical soundne^ of the materkL 
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The suggettioni <»n be f^bttk to the writm who may provide modi- 
fkations in the matoials. 

c) Tmchmg simuktion by the peer ^oup. Teachers vaaxtg the material may 
try to sunulate das^ to Hzui out whedier the material ii teachable well 
sequenced or readabk to thdr students or a pilot class trf even as nnall as 
six students would be a more reliable anrangement. 

In distance education many of the probkms are met in the process of iraple- 
mentation. Hence renewal systems slrauki fol^w unujue methods of reward and 
evaluation. This may indude: 

a) Face to face dialogue between the plmmert and the impkmentors. It is 
a common saying that the phnners are *dreamen* and didbr plans may 
end in drcuhus <x bulletins submitted to the autlumtiek Oac cause of 
this situation is that the impkmentors are not involved in the planning in 
any manner. Hie bcgt way to check sni^ or delays or non-implementa- 
tion may be in a face-to-face dialogue. Hie im|^mentc»rs ^o are practis- 
ing schooltauzho: at the field levtl may have l»een ^ven the reqpomibility 
by thdr mp«n<Hi %vithout an idea of die plan. In the dialogic both 
content of the materbd and the administrative delays may be discussed 
and suggesticms for renewii^; schedules, practices, chai^ of roles, diiftii^ 
of responsibilities may be discussed. 

b) Use of the advocate and the adversary. Distance teaching may be consider- 
ed by some people as a very nidical departure from conventional methods 
hence may be looked upon with suspidon. A model may be adt^ted 
wherein one person, umaUy the proponent or the proposer, plays the rote 
of the advocate and a doubting educator the adversary. In a meeting they 
may present the pros and the cons of distance education for the tutors 
and the in^kmentors to listen to. By this method the implcmentors can 
become more familnr with the stre^iths and weakness of the system; 
they may propose changes and modi fkations. For instance, instead of the 
costly radio broadcasts they may opt for taped lessons instead. The 
discussions therefore can be %videly rangii^ if many aspecto of d»tance 
cdiKmtion may be questioned. 

c) Goal- free observation. In this method a person may act as a partidpant 
observer. The method is applicable to a system that is unpkmented in a 
community where the impact is suf^sed to be felL The evaluator who is 
an outskler casuafly comes to the community and asks members about 
changes that have been felt. He asks for general changes rather than 
minute details — for instance students' interest in school or perceptible 
chaises in the lifestyk of peopk. 

d) Monitoring and fotiouhup. The administrative problem of uaining goes 
with any innovation as in distance education. It is important that those 
trained ^ould be monitored in order to determine whether their training 
has been useful to their job or not. Both the trainers and the trainees 
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should be asked to evalu^ite ^e prsur^ahility of their tramiog pit^nmme. 
More substantmUy they am be made to point out what a^iect of the train* 
ing has been useful or ukI^ to their jobs. 



Outcomes o/a reneuxU sys^m. Chaises may follow kno%d[e(%e of weaki^i»es, 
as identiHed by prc^mr evaluation and research technk}ues. Materials may be revised, 
sequencing altered^ trainers retrainedt training programmes revised or the laming 
materials suf^km^nted. 

Be»des chai^^es in cuxrkulum materials and administrative practices some 
creative insights may arise out of the efforts to rem^y weaknettes. The creative 
idea usually springs from the stroi^ motivation to search f(x new ways cmt methods. 
In the case of distance education, these ways are meant to provick quality education 
for the least cost. 

hi conchmon therefore a rei^wal system should comdst of the following 

st2^^: 

1. Building into the material and the total programme a research and evalua- 
tion componoit for the purpose of identifymg pcnnts where improvement 
would be needed; 

2. Using research and evaluation results in identifying g^s, weaknesses and 
strengths of the programme both in parts or as a whole; and 

3. Instituting chaises, reforms and improvement and on a higher plane creat- 
ing better systems. 

Since distance education is i-elatively new in many countries, through ap- 
propriate research and evaluation techniquai, new ideas about cost reduction and 
quality education may emerge. 

The previous dhcussion dodt on presentation of ickas or irngj^tions which 
may be followed by implementors. The ensuring section describes actual practices 
done ak>ng research and evaluation at the Allama Iqbal Open University. 

2* Resaarchandovihiationlndimneataarn^ 

Research is an important issue in all the programmes of education and training 
but it is a must for distance learning. The only easy method of feedback from the 
students is through continuous follow-up and research studies. There are different 
types of research studies which are being carried out at the Allama Iqbal Open 
University and would be of interest to peopk in similar situations. 

General survey studies 

The general surveys deal with some of the following areas: 

a) Field survey to determine the potential number of students in a particular 
Held and their specific needs; 
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b) FoUow-up studks r^arding qi»Uty of i^rademk programmes indudiog 
the plantation of the contend and text book etc.; 

c) Evaluation studies of radio and TV audknce amongst stucfents to deter- 
mine the vakie of medk con^cmoits; 

d) Opinion surveys of goiend publk regarding specific programmes of 
A-LO.U. 

Coune etmluathn stw^k There are two types of course evaluation studies. 
One of these is the traditional pre^and^post^^tcft study which aims at evaluating the 
effwtiveness of the course content in a ^>ecial subjecL Thb study is c^uried out in 
the pilot phase of a cour« by the course co-ordinator <xc chair(^rson of the aoute- 
mic department cither continuously at the time or remaking of the cxmrse. The 
second type of paper and pencil type studies i' « course evaluation proforma which 
lists the particulars of the candfaiates as well as detailed evaluation of each compo- 
nent of the course e«g. content, fllustrations, self -study questions, assignments, 
radio and televidon programmes, tutorial support and final examinations. These 
p ^UirtUi* * itudks are administered every semester at the end of each course and 
irwrca with the help of the computer. This gives a comprehexmve feedback to the 
academicians as weU as administrators. 

Evaluation of effectiveness of counes in terms of bekaviouml change. This 
is a new and innovative type of eimluation programme viribtich has been started at 
Allama Iqbal Open Univorsity under the head Functional Education Project for 
Rur^l Areas (FEPRA). A compact area of fifty villages has been earmarked as 
aic !i"'>ject area in which courses dealing w'th rural development programmes are 
. '.itten, media nij^ort produced. Held tested and then launched undar controlled 
situations. 

The pre-course evaluation u not only of the knowle%%e and skills of the 
candidates before taking the course but the field staff actually asse^ the current 
practice of the areas in that special a^>ecL For example before laundUng the course 
on immunization of chfldren^ the actual data is collected on a number of innovations 
done annually in that area. Then the foQowHip of the community is done after 
teaching the course on child care and immunization carried out in subsequent 
period Similarly the course dealing with poultry farmii^ or use of fertilizer or 
CTopping pattern is foQoHt;d up in the actual situation by the field re^arch staf f« 

This b a rather expen^ve way of evaluating the coui^a but it is envisaged 
that it will enable the univorsity to evaluate its prc^^ramme on the fc^owing points, 
which is not possible through paper and pencil type evaluation: 

1. The contribution of the University in actual behaviour modification of 
its students in their daily lives; 

2, Evaluation of the suitabflity of University course materials at the grass- 
roots leveL (It is genmlly belkved that it is difficult to communicate 
with the rural population.) 
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S« EvaluaticHi of the media compcmcnt atong with assessing the requirements 
of fac^o-face components; and 

Assomnent of goKial acceptability or rejecticm of the i^w c<»€^ts 
and iq)proachM bemg offered through Universily courses. 

FEPRA is an experimental project whkh is still g<mig on as a project but it 
may become a permanrat future of a>ur8e evaluatk>n not only for nual courses 
but also the general education programmes* Its value is being rec<^;nized m a micnro- 
level field toting of the coutks before launching it as a i^gular course. 
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NATIONAL LEVEL PILOT TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

Introc&iction 

One* of the objectives the of the APEID Seminar was to heii> participants in 
the preparation and design of the national trainii^ workshops on distance learning 
in their own countries. These are being planned to be hdd as a follow-up activity to 
thk seminar* 

A draft proposal for organizing country level workshops was initiated and as 
a rc^lt a tentative proforma for preparation of country4evel workshop proponls, 
was developed. Tlus proforma forms the Appendix to this Volume^ 

A tentative proforma helped dcvck)p proposab for designing national pilot 
training programme while the participants kept their own pricHrities and available 
expert^ in view. 

This section is a conqiUation of the above plans fnr organization of pilot 
training workdiops* Except Indonem, every country partkipant designed a single 
workshop and prepared a schedule, with indkadons of pre — and post — workshop 
activities. Indonesia, while following a similar format, has planned to hold two such 
workshops. Categcmes of personnel to trained inchide a ^ole ^ectrum of 
distance education penumnel, but the main effort is concentrated at the grass-roots 
level in the majority of countries. Teachers, unit writers, parents and lcH:al super- 
visws figure prominently. 

GoHntry {MTOposals of suggMted cmtlmM f or naCicmal pflot trainii^; wwkshi^ 
India: 

1, CoiltMt 

Distance teaching seems to have become an acceptable alternative mode of 
teaching. In India there are more than 25 universities and four State Boards of 
Secondary Education which offer distance teachh^ at University and School levels* 
The SIE's (State Institutions of Education) or SCERT's"^ also organize distance 
teaching f pre^servke trainix^ of primary school teachers. 

The academic credibility of dbtance teaching, comes into low key because of 
two factors: (a) pow nuuu^moit; and (b) po<xr quality of distance teaching 
materials produced by them. Poor management can be seen in the late dispatch of 
materials, incomplete am! inregular dispatcbo^ and sometimes wroi^ dispatches. Hie 



* Slite Couac&of Eda6fttloARei6sn&sii4Ttei»faHb 
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poor quality of instructional material is reflected in printi^ mistakes^ dullness of 
the matmal, disjointed content^ variegated styles, and diaUby design* If distance 
teaching is to sectire a place of pride in the education ^tem, it must improve its 
management and the quality of inftructional materials. 

The h<^ds of distance teadiing institutions and their seniw tnchers are key 
persons who co-ordinate and manage the activities of the institution. They are ako 
largely responsible for production of materials* An eighty hour experimental training 
programme will be planned and mounted in December 1983. 

2« Prognmnia titto 

The programme will be known as the National Level Wc^rk^op in Dbtance 
Education at School LeveL 

3. (^BMiua^Niy stiucture 

a) The organization re^onsibk for the training prognunme will be the Open 
School^ (CBSE)* New Delhi; 

b) Collaborative agendes are : 

National Council of Education, Research and Training (NCERT) and 
the Minbtry of Education, Govemn^nt of Indist Asian Centre of 
Educational Innovation for De^^pment (ACEID), Unesco Regional 
Office for Education in Asia and the ^ci^, Bangkok; 

c) Mode of coUalK>ration: 

The Op^n School, the Ministry of Education/NCERT/ACEID may 
provide financial input, while the Open ^ool, NCERT and ACEID 
will provide academic input; and 

d) Organization for trainmg programme will come from: 

Prc^ramme Director 

(From the Ministry of Education) 

Programme Co-Director 
(From the Open School) 

Admn. Supportive Staff 
(From the Open School). 

a) Directors of Distance Teaching Institutions of Rajasthan^ Madh a Pradesh, 
Orissa, I^lhL Partic^>ants %viil be invited from Tamil Nadu^ Punjab and 
Andra Pradesh (N==IO) 

* CmtnU Boud of Secondary Itft^tion, OciJil 
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b) Writers and Editors (N - 20) 

& PrsiirogramimactiYitytdiadulB 

Before organking the programme the foflowing activities will be concluded:- 

a) Discusiiom with chairman CSS£» and J.S. (S) Mmistry of Education, 
Government of Indk; 

b) Preimnition of a Background hipor; 

c) Correq>ondence with ACEID and NCERT for securing resource persons; 

d) Corresp<mdence with dktan<% teaching institutions; 

e) Corre^Kmd^ce with partkqHmts and r^mirce persons; and 

f) Devdoping an evaluation toi^ to evaluate workshop by the participants. 

6. Vtfmicthopob|oetiv8s«uJaxpa^ training outcomes 

a) For heads of distance education instttutums 

i) To discuss the concept and various subsystems of distance educa- 
tion; 

ii) To review various structures of distance education existent in the 
country and to share experiences; and 

iii) To unckrstand various steps ix»d in developing training materials in 
distance education. 

b) For writers and editors 

i) After the coutk the participants wiU abfe to: 

State prindples of wiring Insmicricmal matarials/radio scr^ts; 

ii) Write ^teps involved in each; 

iii) State characteristics of distance teaching; 

iv) Explain the foUowing concq>ts:-- 

— SdMeaming material^ 

— Pre-requisitc entry behaviour^ 

— Terminal behaviour, 

— Instructional ot^ectiva, 

— Content analyris, 

— Flowchart, 

— Visualsi 

— In-text questions, 

— Preview, review, 

— Terminal test^ 
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— Layoutt 

— Tryout, 

— Radio script, 

— Script formats, 

— Editing; 

v) Apply principles of content analysis in writing instructional materials; 

vi) State strengths and weakness of printed instructional material and radio 
broadcasts; and 

iiv) With conceptual bacl^pround asabove, participants will be able to develop 
a manual for writers/ editors. 

Resource persons will be drawn from the Open School, NCERT, and other 
institutions whkh have distance education* 

8. Trainmg strategiM/tBdinkfuas 

a) First four days (25 hours) will be devoted to discussion/orientation relat- 
ing to distance education. 

b) Next eight days (50 hours) will be devoted to skills relevant to writers 
and editors and to the development of a draft manual for editors and 
writcnu 

c) Training Programme will have discussion sessions, lectures and practical 
sessions. 

9. Trnnmg matsrM 

The following material developed by the Open School will be used: 
Edittf^ distance eitucation material. 
Writing for distance teaching. 

Exemplar material of the 3rd volume of this report; 

10. TrainiiH) agwda/proy arai iia deta3» 

Venue — New Delhi 

Duration — 12 days (75 hours) in December 1983 
Programme Details:— 

1st to 4th day 

Concept^ subsyntems^ state of art« existing^ structures, management, 
media considerations, future possibitities and measures to promote com- 
munity involvement, 
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SthtolZtfaday 

These days will be devoted to discussion on principles, processes and 

techniques of writing and editing distance educatk>n materials. 

Sick by »de participants will develop a draft manual for editors and 

writers* 

11. EvahMtkMi fay pffitie^Mntt 

An evaluation tool will be developed whkrh will be given to the participants 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the workshop and also to suggest measures for future 
improvement. 

12* Profrairi for fdtemip 

It is proposed that the draft manual prepared in the workshop will finaliz- 
ed in another meeting and then will be made available to participating institutions 
for use. 

13. Expacttd in^MCt 

It b expected that the partic^iatii^ institutions will uk these manuals (ot 
training their writers and editors to improve the quality of instructional materials. 
The impact will be assessed after about six months. 

14. DHMfnmation of traming wrwluhop experaimM 

A report will be prepared on the training %vorkshop. It will have the following 
sections: 

a) Introduction/Context, 

b) Participants* 

c) Objectives, 

d) Daily schedule, 

e) Working paper^ 

f) Draft of the training manuals* 

15. EstimatM of expmcftture 

It is estimated that Rs« 50,000 will be r^uired for the workshop. The items 
of expenditure will be relating to TA and DA to participants and resource persons, 
secretarial assistance, stationery, and miscellaneous including tea/coffec/working 
lunch. Part of this expenditure will be met out of Unesco funds. 
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Indooeda 

1. Context 

The management of PAMONG* at dissemination stage-national level - will 
be done by the Directorate General of Primary and Secondary Ediu:ation (DGPS), 
as part of its overall management of the primary school systems in Indonesia. 

At the developmental side, the management of PAMONG research and 
development operation will be done by the PAMONG R&D Office of the University 
of Surakaru, which is supported by the Office of Educational and Cultural Research 
and Development (BP3K) and the Directorate General of Higher Education (DGHE). 
The PAMONG Research and development R&D Office will assist DGPS in terms of 
(a) planning; (b) technical support associated with the preparation and improvement 
of learning materials; (c) monitoring; and (d) evaluation. 

2. PMionnal to bs trained 

In order to start operating PAMONG at national level, the priority for train- 
ing will be given to PAXK)NG field personnel. This wiU comprise; (a) Head of 
Country Office of Education and Culture; (b) Head of Wstrict Office of Education 
and Culture; (c) District School Supervisors (Round-I). The District School Supervi- 
sors are expected to train: (d) School Principals and Teachers in their respective 
areas under the supervision of the Head of District and Head of Country Offices of 
Education and Culture (Round-II). 

In Round-I of the first stage, 12 Heads of Country Offices, 36 Heads of Dis- 
trict Offices, and 36 District Supervisors wiU be trained. In Round-I of the second 
stage, 15 Heads of Counfry Offices, 45 Heads of District Offices, and 45 District 
Supervisors will be trained. (To be noted, Indonesia comprises 27 provinces. In this 
plan. PAMONG Schools will be operating on one county per province.) 

In Round-II, each of the 81 District Supervisors will uain 10 School Prin- 
cipals and 30 Teachers. Since the Round-II training workshop wiU be organized by 
Heads of County Offices of Education and Culture at county level, the planning 
will not be included in the present National Pilot Training Prt^ramme. 

3. Obfecthres 

The objectives of the training workshop are (a) to make the (Round-I) 
trainees understand the whole spectrum of tasks in the PAMONG management and 
operation, and know how to execute them; and (b) to make the trainees (most parti- 
cukrly District Supervisors) able to train school principals and teachers. The physi- 
cal output of the training is a training programme at district level to be prepared by 
District Supervisors. For preparing the programme, the District Supwvisors wiU be 
guided by the Head of District Office and County Office of Education and Cul- 
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ture. The training pn^amme should b« executed as a foUow-up action at the 
post-national workshop period. 

4. Trnnart 

The trainers are PAMONG R&D staff under the supervision of BP3K and 
DGPS. The trainm are:— 

a) 3 PAMONG system specialists, who will be in charge of conveying 
PAMONG concepts: 

b) 4 PAMONG teaching-learning specialists, who will be in charge of convey- 
ing PAMONG teaching4eanmg procenes and administration; 

c) 4 PAMONG learning materials specialists, who will be in charge of convey- 
ing PAMONG self-instructional materials and module administration; 

d) 4 PAMONG community participation specialists, who will be in charge 
of conveying methods for mobilizuig community involvement; 

e) 2 PAMONG supervision specialists, who will be in charge of convey- 
ing PAMONG supervision methods; 

f) 2 General superwHon ^ecialisU, who will in chai^ of conveying 
(conventionaiy school supervision and ob%atory education supervision; 
and 

g) 2 educational plannit^ specialists, who will be in charge of conveying 
educational planning methods (most particularly to the Heads of County 
and District OfHces of Education and Culture). 

5. Training strstflny 

The questions, to be considered arc: (i) how to make the trainers under- 
stand what they are being trained in; (ii) to ensure they develop a positive atti- 
tude towards what they arc being trained in; (iii) apfMreciate the need to do what 
they are being trained in; (iv) have the feeling they are able to do what they arc train- 
ed for. If these criteria are satisfied, they will apply in their respective spherc of duty 
what they have been trained in. 

The question should be approached from the following directions: (a) train- 
ing substance; and (b) training techniques. 

a) Substance 

The selection of PAMONG materiak should be done in such a way as to 
avoid exclusivism. PAMONG materials should not give an impression to 
tnc trainees that PAMONG is something alien, or sonwthing far different 
fnwn the conventional system. This is to avoid rejection to PAMONG 
innovation. The structure and the presenUtion of the materials should 
be simple and digestable for the practitioners. 
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b) Techniques 

The techniques of trainmg shcHild follow Kquimdal steps of: (i) lecturing} 

(ii) discussion; (iii) simulation; (iv) Held practice* (v) grand try-out; and 
(vi) actual impkmentation* Steps (i), (ii) and (iii) %vill be done at the train- 
ing place; step (iv), (v) and (vi) wili done in the field — the actual w^k- 
settii^ of the trainees. The implementation of training of steps (iv), (v) 
and (vi) will be in the form of supervision of the work of District Super- 
visors by the Heads of Distrkt and County Office of Education and 
Culture. The work to be suj^rvked includes the implementation of train- 
ing plan prepared by District Sui^rvisors in the national training work* 
shop, and its follow-up (supervision) activities at district levcL The idea 
behind the strategy is that if the training substances are prepared and pre- 
sented in a proper manner and if a supervision mechanism can be built 
up accompanying the field practice stage of the training, it would be 
expected that the trainees would be able to do and apply what has been 
taught in the training sesion. 

TfMiing matarWs 

The training materuds for the Round-I training will consist of the following:- 

a) The Concept of PAMONG. This includes; (i) national issues to answer- 
ed by PAMONG system; (ii) conceptional basis of the PAMONG system; 

(iii) operational basis of the PAMONG system; (iv) objectives of PAMONG 
development; (v) PAMONG teaching-learning activities; (vi) PAMONG 
administration activities; (vii) conununity participation activities; and 
(viii) the variant models of PAMONG* 

b) PAMONG tmchmg^mmif^ processes. This includes; (i) individual, group, 
and classical teachii^-leammg processes; (ii) test-taking, and (iii) remedia- 
tion. 

c) PAMONG learning materials. This includes; (i) learning materials prepara- 
tion, production, and distributicm; and (ii) learning materials circulation 
and their adminktration. 

d) Community partictfmtion. This includes: (i) techniques for identifyii^ and 
persuading clientele to go, (and in the casse of school drop outs to go 
back), to school, (ii) techniques for mobilizing community resources to 
assist in the operation of PAMONG; and (iii) techniques for involving 
cumniuniiy leaders to help rctaiti PAMONG students in the programme 
until they finish. 

e) Supervision. This include: (i) methods of supervision; and (ii) supervision 
instruments. 

f) General supervision. This also includes: (i) supervidon methods; and (b) 
supervision instruments. 
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g) Educational pknnmg. This includes: (i) technkiues for identifying placa 
whore PAMONG is needed; (ii) techniques for dedgnating primary school 
as PAMONG 'mother ^hool*; (iii) techniques for idoitifymg learning 
posts where primary school dropouts learn in the PAMONG system; and 
(iv) tcchnkjua for determining the number and kinds of PAMONG learn- 
ing materials. 

ITiesc training materials will be divided into Foundation and Optional Courses. 

For Round-I training, the Foundation course consist of materiab (a), (b)» (c)t 
and (d). The Optional Courses for District Supervisors are materials number (e) 
and (f); for Heads of District Offices and Heads of County Of Bees are materials 
number (e). (f) and (g)* 

7. Training organiaation 

The entire training prc^amme will be oi^[anized by the PAMONG R&D 
Office of the University SumkaL Technically and financially the training programme 
wfll be supported by the DGPS. The Educational and Cultural R&D Office of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture; and the DGHE. Financial awstance and techni- 
cal consultancy are also expected from Unesco. 

& Trakiff^ aganda 

Round-I training will be done in January 1984. The pretraining workshop will 
be done in December, 1983. The first stage of Round4 training will be done in the 
first half of the month, while the second stage wiU be done in the second half of the 
month* Round-II trainmg (organized by Heads of County Offices of Eduoition and 
Cuhure) will be done in February, March, and April, 1984. To be noted: the new 
academic year will start in July. The Round-I training will be as follows:- 

a) Venue 

PAMONG R&D Office, University of Surakarta. 

b) Dumtton 

a. Stage- 1: 64 hours (in first half of Jan., 1984) 

b. Stage-2: 64 hours (in sec. half of Jan., 1984) 

c) /igenda 

L Lecture 

a. Foundation courses: S hcxirs 

b. Optional courses; 5 hours 

2. Discussion 

a. Foundation courses: 6 hours 

b. Optional courses: 1 0 hours 

3. Simulation 

a. Foundation courses: 3 hours 

b. Optional courses: 5 hours 
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4. Fkld Pnu:tical (around Surakarta) 

16 hours 

5. Plan fur foUow-up: 16 hours. 

9. Pr^aratory workihop 

The preparatory workshop will be of two stages. Stage 1 is for reviewing the 
available training materials. This will invoke 21 PAMONG RAD Office personnel 
who wiU be trainers. Stage I wiU take place in the first three weeks of December 
(21 days). 

Stage 2 is for planning the actual national pilot training workshop. Twenty- 
one PAMONG R&D personnel, 15 policy members from BP3K and the DGPS, 
and University of Surakarta wiU be participating in the Stage 2 workshop, which 
will be done in Jakarta at the end of December 1983 (3 days). The output of the 
Stage 2 workshop is an operational plan of the National PUot Training Workshop. 

The output of Stage 1 is training materials and training manuals. 

ia Plan for ffyNomjp 

For the Round-I Trainees, the plan for the follow-up will take the form of 
Round ll training programme to be conducted by District Offices of Education and 
Culture, in February, March, and i^ril, 1984. 

The proforma of the training programme wUl be the same as the present pro- 
fonna. 



Indoneaa: 
1. Conmct 

The number of children who want to attend the junior high school has 
increased so much that Indoneaa needs a kit of new junior high schodls. New junior 
high school buildings have been constructed but there is stiU a shortage of qualified 
teachers to tea:h in the new schools. There are also children who do not have the 
privilege of going to a junior high school because of geographical and socio - 
economic factors. 

To overcome this problem f hre open junior high schools have been established 
in five provinces as a pibt project. After five years in operation the project has been 
evaluated as successful because Fmal examination resulu have been the same as the 
final cxainination results of the regular junior high schools. The total cost of running 
an open junior high school is 60 per cent of the total cost of a regular junior high 
school 1 bis is acceptable because society accepts the existence of the open junior 
high school The enrohnent increases each year and the students who have finished 
the open junior high school can further their study in the senior high school follow- 
ing the same procedure as the regular junior high school students. 
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The open junicMT hi^ Khool has proved that it can: 

a> Make effective and efficient use of the learning resource* in society to 
achieve the instructional goals; 

b) Overcome ge(^;raphkal and socio-economic probfems; 

c) Overcome shortage of classrooms and teachers; 

d) Dcvdop individualized teaming; and 

e) Show the society that learmng is not always done in a school buildmg 
but everywhere. 

To operate an open junior hi^ school there should be enough tr* ined people 
in the centre to plan, to develop the cunricuhim, to produce the materials in self- 
instructional modules and other media, to do the evaluation and to manage the sys- 
tem, the teachers, the tutors and the adminktrative personnel 

To open more junior high schoob, ^>ecial training for the proactive teachers 
and the tutors will be needni 

The personnel of the centre have been %vcll trained so that there is no need for 
them to be trained further. Thote arc enough trainers to train the executive person- 
nel in several junior high schoob where an open junior h^h school is needed, be- 
cause they have the experience aheady in running open junior high schools in five 
places. The headmasters of the five pilot junior high schools, the teachers, and the 
tutors may be appointed as resource persons during the training. 

This training can be linked with other training relevant to distance learning 
and teaching (primary and tertiary open education), as they have common com- 
ponents for their systems. 



2. Proyammt ti^ 

This training wiU be known as Trainii^ of the cxccuUvc personnel of the 
open junior high schools.' 



3. Orgmizational ttntcturo 

a) Or^nization respondbU for the traimng progmmme. The planning and 
doelopment of the system of the open junior high school during the pUot project 
was done by the Centre for Educational and Cultural Communications and Techno- 
logy. This centre, therefore, has a wide experience in training personnel both in the 
development and production and as weU as in the utUizaUon end. That is %»*y the 
most suitable organiaation responsible for the training programme should be the 
Centre for Educational and Cultural CommunicaUons and Technology (Pusat 
Teknokjgi Komunikasi Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan = Pusat TKPK), l>cpartment 
of Education and Culture of Indonesia. 
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b) CollBbarative agenmes. The trainir^ will involve several agencies with 
different rules and func^ons. 

i) Pusat TKPK will be responsible for the whole training activiti» and 
has the manpower (experts in distance education) and experience. 

ii) As there are many lectum and Professors who become trainen^ 
dcveloperSt and e valuators, the Directorate General of Higher Educa- 
tion is involved in this training. 

iii) The junior h^ school is under the Directorate General of Basic and 
Secondary Education which means that the curriculum, the organiza- 
tion, the managementi and everything dealii^ with the junior hi^ 
school is under the responsibility of the Directorate Genend of Basic 
and Secondary Education* This includes the Provincial Office of the 
Department of Education and Culture where the dissemination will 
take place. 

iv) The open junior hig^i «:hool$ need the support and partic^iation of 
provincial local governments in the existence of the open junior high 
schools in their regions. 

v) APEID/Unesco has the role as training consultant and sponsor of the 
training. 

c) Organization of the training programme 

i) Programme Director who is re^onsiblc for all the training activities; 

ii) Secretary who is responsible for all the administrative work and the 
supply of the suf^ort writing materials for the training; 

iii) Officer of Acacfemic Affairs, who is responsible for the training 
materials and the trainers; 

iv) Treasurer, who is responsible for the training budget; 

v) Officer of Accommodation, who is re^onsible for the accommoda- 
tion of the trainees, the trainers and consultants and the tran^iort 
durii^ the training; and 

vi) Consultants, who will give suggestions advice and suggestions. 

4. Pro-trsinii^ i^^offramms MthritMS Kiwdute 

a) Six months before the training there should be some research arrai^ed by 
Pusat TKPK on the areas whi^c the open junior high school system will be dissemi- 
nated: (i) the number of children eligU>Ie to enrol in the open junior h%h i^hool; 

(ii) ihe avaikibility of regular high schools to be the base schools of the open school; 

(iii) the availability of tutors; (iv) the pombility of transportation to send instruc- 
tional materials; and (v) support from the local government/society* 
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b) Three months before the training there should be connrmation of the 
training activities with the collaborative ^ndes as mentioned in number 3 (b). 
Within this time the organisation of the training programme and the personnel of 
the committee should be set up. 

c) One nK>nth before the training, the place, time, and ^enda should be 
fixed and materials should be prepared. Within this month invitations should be 
sent to the trainees, trainers, and other people involved. 

d) There will be 15 training materials reviewed by a group consisting of (i) 
subject natter specialists; (ii) educational technobgists; (iii) curriculum devdopers; 
(iv) producers; and (\) resource persons. The review will take place for about 12 
days. There will be about 20 reviewers and the outcome will be manuals for training. 

c) Planning for the workshop will be done by the staff of Pubat TEPK with 
the staf f of the Duectorate General of Easic and Secondary Education, and the staff 
the Directorate General of Higher Education at the end of December 1983 (3 
The output will be the operational plan of the National Pilot Training Work- 



& Targst prouiM/peraorai^ to te trafaiad 

The target groups or personnel to be trained are the personnel of the regular 
junior high schools that will become the base schools of the open junior high school. 
This will also involve the supervisors of these schools. They are all of the second 
level or the executive level which use the open junior high school system. For the 
first step there will be five regular junior high schools trained, consisting of: 5 
supervisors, 10 headmasters and deputies, 50 subject matter teachers, and 50 tutors 
(each open junior high school has 10 tutors for 10 study centres). 

Each open junior h^^ school will have its own sufM^rvisor but the management 
will be the responsibility of the headmasters and thek deputies. The teachers will be 
responsible for face-to-tace activities in the base schools including assessment of 
the learning achkvement of the students* The tutc^-s viill re^ondbte for the 
learning activities in each study centre, including the learning facUities of the stu- 
dents, by arra*iging the distribution of the modules, the use of other media such as 
audio cassettes, slide programmes and radio programmes^ and the co-ordination 
of the study groups. 



6. Traimng otijaethres and expected crainkig outcomes 

a) The supervisors will have the knowledge of the open junior high school 
system and will be able to carry out the supervision system in the o;>cn junior high 
school. 

b) The headmasters and deputies will have the knowledge of the open junior 
high school system and will be able to mana^ the whole operation of the open 
system. 
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c) The teachers wiU have the knowl^lge of the open juiuot high school sys> 
ton and will be able to carry out face-to-facc learning activities with the students 
including the assesment 

d) The tutors wfll have the knowled^ of the c^n junior high school system 
and will be able to carry out the jobs as tutors in the study centres. 

7. Tniinars 

The trainers will be taken frona Pui^at TKPK, the Directorate Genaral of Bask 
Secondary Education^ and lecturers from untvardtics and institutes that have 
become trainers during the pilot activities. The h^dmasters, teachers, and tutors 
(selected) of the pik>t open junior high schools become resource persouft, 

a Training slr«ls^ and tadiniqiNi 

The training strategies will be lectures, discussions, group-work, observation, 
simulation, and field practice. 

9. Trttnuig matarialt 

The training matorials will be those that beccmie the foundation of distance 
education and the activities carried cut in the field, comprising: 

a) Educational probteras in Indon«ia 

b) The junior high school system in Indonesut 

c) Distance teaching and learning 

d) Concepts of educational technology 

e) Mastery learning 

f ) Learning activities with modules 

g) Learning activities with othor media (radio, audio ca!»ettes, audio slides). 

h) The evaluation system 

i) The base school in the open junior high school system 

J) The role of the teachers of the base school in the opeti junior high school 
system 

k) The role of tutors in the open junior high school system. 
1) The students and the study cwtres. 

m) The experiences of the existii^ open junior high school in S areas. 

1 0« Training tq^nda 

a) Venue: The place should be in the city which is 
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nc^ an existing open junior high school 
(TegalofCirebon). 



b) Duration: 



The training will last for 12 days (8 hoiurs a 
day) including: 



Ducussicn: 
Simulation: 
Observation 



Lectures: 



Field practice: 



16 
16 
16 
24 
24 



hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 



Total: 



96 hows 



11. EvahMtkM 

The evaluation of the trainii^ consists of: 

a) Using a certain format/instrument the participants will evaluate the train- 
ing to see if it meets the needs or not; and 

b) Evaluation by the trainers/evaluation team to know whether the training 
achieves the objectives or not 

1 2. Expecttd rnipact 

When the open junior h^ school system is disseminated, the Gained persrai- 
nel will be able to do their jobs in accordance %vith what they have achieved in the 
training. 

This Will be assessed in the preparation and execution of the open juni(»r hi^h 
school system in certain base schools and will include the management, the study 
centres^ the teachers and the tutors. 

13. Pton for f oOoisKip 

The foUow-up is the operation of the open juniw hig^ school system in the 
base schools of which the headmasters^ the teachers, and the tutors have been train- 
ed. 

14. Dsttmkiatkm of training - p foy ain m e mipa'Mncm 

The dissemination will be done when other areas will run open junior high 
schools following the same procedures as mentioned above in items i to 13. 

Makyski: 

1. Context 

Teachers in Sabah were recruited %vith only prinmy school qualification, and 
as secondary !e%'el education is now universal, tliere is a need for more loKrhers. 
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To solve this problem teachers have been sent from Peninsubur Malaysia. But this 
pattern cannot continue and therefore a special pm^ramme has to be mounted to 
upgrade the levd of academic qualifkation of teachers, DUtanc^ education becomes 
a suggested means. It is plani^d that print media will be used extenavely and this 
will be strongly supported by radk) and audio cassettes which have to be prepared 
by the Education Media servk^ (EMS) Sabah. Where possible TV and VCR will also 
be used. 

2. PitJipBnMiw titto 

The programme w^ be known as: ^Upgradin^ teachers* academic qualifica- 
tions*. 

3. Ofi^iaartkm^ stniimirt 

a) Director of Education^ Sabah 

b) Prc^ramrac director 

c) Organizers: 

(i) Programme 

(ii) Curriculum 

(iii) Centre 

(iv) Financial secretary 

d) Instructors 

e) Producers (radio, TV, print) 

f) Lesson writers 

g) Tutors 

h) Centre organizers 

4. Ot^tf¥8 

a) To enhance the academic qualification of teachers through distance learn* 
ing; 

b) To stimulate active partic^ation by students at centres; and 

c) To be innovative and creative so that lessons are exciting and stimulating 
in ih^. context that teachers are not visible. 

5. Traimrt 

Curriculum specialists to advise on production. 

\f edia specialists at production, and practisii^ teachers. 
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6« Traming strategy 

Workshops, radio, TV, printed materials m situ. 

7. Training matariats 

Charts^ slides^ projectors^ lectures, appraisals es^empkr materials from VoL II 
of this report 

8. Training i^jMida: 

Venue — Kuala Lumpur; Kota Kinabalu (Sabah) 
Duration — about 100 hours 

Agenda - admin»tration organization of {programmes 

— preparation of lesson notes via print material^ radio, TV and 
tapes 

^ production of programmes 
dissemination of programmes 

— org^uiization of programmes during vacations and condtnrt of 
tutorials 

— arrangements for examinations 

9. Evaluation by tha participafits* 

Questionnaires 

10. Expactad impact 

It is expected that there will be more teachers with h%her academic qualifi- 
cations to fill requirements at both prunary and secondary levels. 

Nepal: 

1. Contaxt 

The introduction of distance leamii^ from the Institute of Education of Ne- 
pal in 1975 through corre^ondenc^ course mainly emphasized teacher education in 
terms of improving the academic qualifications of teachers. It should be biMrn in 
mind that the regular campus based training would never have been able to train aU 
the untrained teachers teaching in the remote and rural distrkts of Nepal Within 
this programme's second full year phase another innovathre prefect called Radio 
Education Teacher Training Programme was introduced as a joint venture between 
the Ministry of Education and the South«n Illinois LJnwarsity. 
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The country has four yours' experience in training the untrained primary 
teachers for grades MIL I .der this programme materials for in-service teachers 
teaching grades IV^ and V arc being developed. Also within the scope of the pro- 
gramme is the training of lower secondary; teachers for grades VI and VII. Be- 
fore we concentrate on the methodologies of teaching, it is necessary to with 
another problem, the teachers themselves have inadequate knowlege of the content 
area. 

In the context of this, the project has a plan to impart content material to 
such teachers and so upgrade and update the basic knowledge and skills of our 
teachers. 

In order to place more emphasis on the content aspects of such teachers, Nepal 
will concentrate on conducting this national level pilot seminar specially for those 
personnel who wiU be directly responsible for creating and developing appropriate 
sample radio scripts. 



2. Titia 

The title of the Seminar wiU be: 

•National pilot seminar on designing distance learning materials'. 

3. Objectives 

a) To explain the concept of distance teaming education, princ^les of 
writing various formats of scripts and instructional materkk; 

b) To assess the needs of d'stance learning in Nepal; 

c) To spell out the various activities of distance learning, i.e. framing curri- 
cula, developing instructional materials, scripte and pre-and post-tests, content ana- 
lysis, and finalizing materials and radio broadcasts; and 

i) To organize field activities in distance learning. After the completion of 
the seminar the partic^iants will be able to: 

ii) prei»rc on their own initiative the appropriate self instructional materials 
and scripts for the intended target group; 

m) organize field activities, i.e. organization, contact session, individual help 
and delivery of materials in time and their evaluation; and 

iv) produce and present broadcasts. 

The personnel to be Uaincd will be subject specialists from educational direc- 
turates and selected supervisors from different District Education Offices and radio 
education materials producers. 
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Specific number of personnd to be trained: 
Material devdo{>ers for nei>ali langu^ 

^ „ mathematics 

^ „ sodai studies 

„ „ science 

health &; phyncal education 

„ „ rural development 

Radio material prochicm — 
(Field suparvisoTS and evaluators) (5-f 2) 

Total 

4. RMponittiUHiasof trahteet 

After the workshop the responsibilities of material dc\xlopers arc expected to 
be: designing curriculum for dstance learning; devdoping self instructional mataials 
for target groups, Lc. teachers enrolled in the distance learning programme, and 
devebping radio scripts and broadcasting by radio. 

The producers %«11 produce radio broatkasts in an effective way. They arc 
expected to design broadcast schedules and magazine pn^ammes. 

Supervisors will assist in implementing distance learning programmes, L".. 
enrolling the distance learning trainees in different districts, orienting them, distri- 
buting materials, managii^^ contact senions, acting evahtators and guiding 
teachers. 

The evaluators will give feedback by pre-tcsting materials. During the pro- 
gramme they win be cvahiating contact sessions, broadcasts and arranging final 
certification to the enrolled teachers. 

6w Orsanization and trainers. 

This seminar is to 1% (organized with the help of the Ministry of Education 
and APEID, Unesco» Bai^kok. 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
7 

30 
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Experts from 
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Experts from 
Agriculture 
Brc^dcast Section 



It is suggested that two resource persons who are well aware of distance 
learning and specialized in script writing and broadcasting should be made available 
by APEID, Unesco during the seminar. 

& Pr»*trainuig acti^ty ichedute 

a) Three months prior to the training seminar the decision on the programme 
will be mack by consulting the Education Secretary, Ministry of Education and 
Culturcp and the Chkf of the Cunrkulum Textbook and Supervision Devdopment 
Centre. After their approval a request letter to APEID, Unt^ro wfll be sent by the 
Government for financial support. If APEID provides funds then this seminar will 
be organized on the following bas»: 

— Selection of partkqpants from different sections of Ministries of 
NqpaL 

— Selection of experts from different sections to involved in the 
seminar wiihm the minbtry and other sections. 

— Unescop APEID experts* 

— Deciding days and dates of the programme. 

— Budget allotment to different activities will be framed. 

— Final setting of or^mkation of the drainii^ progprammc. 

These activities will be done during the two months before the begmnmg of 
the seminar. 
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b) One month ptioi to the seminar the venue, the data and the agenda wUI be 
prepared. Invitations will be sent to the trainers, trainees and other people to be 
involved. 

7» Trainiiii stratq^ and tMhnkiues 

a) Paper presentation and discussion on the following: 

i) Concepts of distance learning; 

ii) Need for distance learning in Nepal; 

iii) How to design a curriculum fw distance learning; 

iv) How to develop self instructional materiads; 

v) How to write scripts in different formatSt Le. narration dialc^e, 
drama, feature programmes, interviews; 

vi) Broackrasting skiU« ; 

vii) Concepts of rural development; 

viii) Need of rural development and related areas in distance education; 

ix) Concq>t of educational evaluation and research; and 

x) Tools fo^ distance education development 

b) Exercises on the following: 

i) Curriculum designing; 

ii) Self instructional material developing; 

iii) Script writing; 

iv) Studio visit and orientation (introduction to different devices); 

v) Programme announcing; 
V i ) Script recording; 

\ ill f^os^amme producing; and 

viii) Research and field work. 

8» Traininfl mattf iab 

- Primary and Secondary curriculum, pubtished by CrSlX!-Nepal. 

- Related textbooks of grades i-X, published by GEMC, Nepal 

- Programme developed for primar>- teachers by Institute of Education. 

- Scripts and self-instructional materials from REITP, 
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— different pubtioitions on distance leammg and community devdopment 
from TAJ. Nepal 

— Cassette tap« and visual aids from R£TrP and Audio Visual section* 

— Papers presented by resource persons. 

— Reports and related maiorials collected from APEID Seminar in Distance 
Learning of 8-18 August 198S, Islamabad, 

9. Training agHida 

a) Duraticm:— The duration of (m>gramme will be 120 hours covering 6 
hours a day. It will be twenty working days excluding holidays within 
the periods 

b) Schedule 

The actual design of the training workshop schedule will franurd after 
getting ^ approval of the ^rctary of £ducatk>n and Culture, and the 
Chief of the CISIKL Training is intended to be conducted between 
November and Decmber, 1983. 

10« avriuatkm mMm: 

Feelings, reactions, production of materials and further sii^cstioiis about 
the improvement of the seminar from the participants will be the means of self 
evaluation. 

11. Foliow-up 

This action will be taken initially after the com{>letion of a month of the 
seminar. Various toc^ like questionnaires and interviews will be designed for foilow- 
up action. 

12. Report 

A special report of the achkvement of the seminar will be prepared immedia- 
tely after the seminar. This ^ckl report will presented to the Secretary of 
Education and one copy %vill also be forwarded to APEID, Bangkok. 

Pakistan 

1, Conisxt 

The charter of AUama Iqbal Open University (AIOU) incorporates the nation- 
al prii^itics of promoting general education, tesMchor education and functional 
education in Pakistan. Under these heads, AIOU has launched some 65 distance 
education courses to date, and many more are planned. The academic staff which 
includes those entrusted with curriculum design, development of curriculum 
materials, editing and co-ordmating counes, consists of some 48 subject specialists, 
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of whom only a small number have received tmining inputs in their tasks at home or 
abroad. Some of the latter are well^jualined to act as trainer^resourcc persons. In 
addition to AIOU personnel requiring tminii^, there is also the large number of 
external writors, who as^st course production at AIOU from time to tune, as well as 
writers of the national and provincial text book boaacd who could be expected to 
profit from a workshop in writing for self-^tudy. 

In the past, there have been a few workihops on the devdopment of distance 
education materials. Howeva, the last one %vas almost 4 years ago in which ten 
AIOU personnel and 23 external members particq>ated. A large number of recently 
inducted or untrained AIOU staff as weU as curriculum developers outside AIOU 
can be expected to profit from the planned workshop. 

2. Resoiffcas for the workshop 

a) Human resources are mostly available at AIOU among the faculty mem- 
bers who have received se^^eral training inputs at home and abroad^ and hav^ accu- 
mulated several years of experience at AIOU. Unesco sponsored consultant from 
New Zealand or Australia would add variety and enrichment to the programme. He 
should preferably be an expert in a^ea^ent and evaluation techniques, 

b) Financial It is hoped that Unesco will as»st substantially towards fundii^ 
the workshop. 

3. Title of the trainiiig programme 

The Programme wiU be known as the: 'National pilot training workshop on 
writing learning materials for distance education'. 

4. Or^iaetion respon^bie AHema IqtMl Open Unhrarsity Course Produetion 
andEiHtinsCdIl 

a) Collaborative agencies: Unesco and Ministry of Education, Government of 
Pakistan and VCC* 

b) Mode of collaboration: 

t) Financial support (Unesco/Ministry of Education) 
ii) One 5-weefc consukancy (Unesco) 
ill) Accommodation (UGC) 

c) Organizational structure 

Pri^ammc Director: Prof, Javcd Iqbal Syed Dean. 
AIOU staff for physical arrangements: 5 members 
Visiting consultant: One 
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Trains ^resource persons from AlOU: 6 faculty members. 
& SchMkileof workihop. Nov. 26-Dec. 15 (3 weeks) 
& Tarf^groi^) 

Tliere will be only one group, conwting of writers, revieii^rs and editors, of 
school materials (daiK^ 1-10) Le., materials intended directly for students or for 
teachers of these levels* The Workshop would thus be unidirectional, although the 
^Foundation and skills' domain may be attended by conconed personnel other than 
writers, cg*^ administrators or servke personneL 

7. Aimsaiidofajecthrasof workiiMp: 

a) Understanding need, context and organisation of Dbtance Education in 
general, and of AIOU in particular. Be able to dbcu» these, and relate 
the organizational components in the context of educational objectives 
and national priorities. 

b) Exhibit understanding of the distant learner/learning process by judicial 
selection of methods for promoting learning at a distance* 

c) Design and construct cunrkruk with citable mediamix based on needs of 
target groups, constraints and available resources. 

d) Develop and demonstrate skills in writing distance education texts at the 
appropriate levels, 

e) Critkally review and edit given materials for use in distance education. 

f) Construct, test and revise test items. 

g) Produce, test and evaluate distance education materiab. 

8. Trainars; and tninins ttvBttgy 

As the Workshop is umdirectional the same trainm/resource persons will 
train all particq>ants. They are; 

a) the visiting consultant; and 

b) six faculty members of AIOU. 
Foundation domain: (Days 1-6) 

— Talks with slide^OHP and di^aissions; 

- AIOU and UKOU films on Distance Education; 

- Visit to AIOU facilities*, 

— Talking to key personnel at AIOU with a view to understanding the sy»^ 
tern and its problems; 
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- Reading as^gnments with group reports (eg., on various distance educa- 
tion models in other countries); 

- Work-assignments (e*g,, givai certain target groups with needs, work out 
distance education strategy, and organization, lines of communication, 
media*mix etc.) 

Specific domain (writing for distance edu<^tion d^ 7-21) 

^ Talks and discussions, brainstcmning and activities in Distance Education. 

- Identif: %iion of target groups for Distance education in country and their 
profiles. 

- Listing differences between face-to-face and distance teaching. 

- Systems approach to development of Distance Education materials 

- Exercises in design & construction of cuirkula for different groups (activi- 
ty in groups) 

writing a short teaching passage in the beginning with improvement dur- 
ing the course (individual activity) 

- Modem learning theories and their application to Distance Education. 

- Review of exemplar Distance Education text »mp!es to see differences 
from other materials. 

~ Developing writing skills and techniques through step by step exercises 
and application of techniques. 

- Critical review of samples of Distance Education material from own/ 
others wc^ k* 

- Developing/using check lists for suitabk units of learning. 

^ Exercises in formats, layouts, vkual literacy, cona^t maps, flov^harts. 

- Construction of test iten», testing the items and improving them. 

Individual writing projects Mrith assignment of tutcMTS from amongst 
rcsiBU££L|>cisan& — — - ^ 

- Actual testing on learner groups (school students, tethers) if time per- 
mits. 

9. Training matsriab: 

i hese are partly available in the AlOU library. They will be prepared in part 
by the trainers and contributed by participants. 

a) Participants will be asked to bring some samples of %vriting of their own, 
or to conceive/write a few pages of a lesson before coming to the work- 
shop. 

m 
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b) Presenters of each se^ion will be required to provide summaries, guide* 
lines, samples^ checklists and exercise materials fix duplication befc^ 
the workshop. These will be handed out during the workshop* 

c) Key matoial for rep<»rtSy references and discussions will be made available 
to the workshop from the library* Un^co and other organizations. 

d) A bibliography of reference materials will be prepared for participants* 

e) A guidkr manual on writii^ for distance education will be prepared from 
the above material for distribution to particq>ants. 

f) Exemplar materials prepared by the participants (see Vol 11 of this re- 
port). 



10. Trainfaig agenda 

Venue: 
Duration: 

Daily routine 

8.30 - 10:30 
10:30 - 11:00 
11:00 - 13tOO * 
13:00 . 14:00 
14:00 - 16:00 



AlOU 

3 weeks (one week for Foundation, 2 for ^eciHc domain). 

Trainingageniia (26 Nov-15 Dec 1984) 
(except Fridays and holidays) 
First ses^on 
Tea br^k 
Second session 
Lunch 

Third seiMuon 



11. ScheAilacif activite: 

Day 1 ; Session 1 : 
Session 2: 

Session 3: 

Day 2: Session 1: 



Rcg'stration & admtnbtration; Inauguration. 

Introduction of participants and staff. Aims and 
objectives of workshop, schedule, study facilities 
— book exhibition visit to library. 

What is distance education? 

How it begin, what it includes — differences from 
othor forms. Where does it fit in? 

Target groups and their needs. 
Constraints, resources, discus»on. 



Models of distance education 
ry film, discussion. 
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Day 3: Session 1: 



Day 4: 



Dav 5: 



Day 6: 



Day 7: 



Session 2: 



Session 3: 

Session 1: 

Session 2: 

Session 3: 

Session 1 : 

Ses»on 2 

Session 3 

Session 1 

Session 2: 

Session 3: 

Session 1 : 

Session 2: 



UKOU* film. Discusuon on bow the two differ. 
Need to adq>t techniques in accordance with needs 
of own country^ 

Listing of media possibilities & media mix, includ- 
ing face-to-face sessions^ charactaristies of each 
medium, im>blems and suitabiUty of each, com^ 
binatk>n into systems, cost-effectiveness, discus- 
sions. 

Exercise in groups on media mix appropriate for 
different taiget groups: 

a) Rural illiterate group 

b) School going chiidmi 

c) Out-of-school children 

d) SchcK>l teachers 

e) literate adults. 

Also d^cribe mode of learning for each. 

Continuation of reports from groups, discussion. 

Diagrammatic presentation of AlOU. How does 
AIOU system work? Flow-charts, discussion. 

Visit to various sections of AIOU, talk to key 
personnel re procedures/problems. 

Other systems and programmes, of Sri Lanka, 
Australia, Phil^pines, world-wide situation. 

Introduction to various stages in programme de- 
vdopmcnt» discu^ons. 

Ckimraunication 

Communication 

Role of research in distance education. 

Roiearch findings. 

Future of dbtance education. 

Writing for distance education 

^ercquisites to writing dhtancc education mate- 
rials. 

Student profiles. 



• UKOpcaUoinnity 
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Day 8: 



Day 9: 



Day 11: 



Session S: 

Sesdon 1 

Session 2 

Session 3 

Session 1 

Session 2: 

Session 3: 

Day 10: Session 1: 

Session 2: 



Session 3 

Session 1 

Session 2 

Session 3: 



l>ay 12: Session 1: 

Session 2: 

Session 3: 

Day 13: Se^on 1; 

Session 2: 

Session 3: 



Writing a short one page pa^^e for different 
target groups. 

Learning theories 

Learning theories 

Applications of learning the<»ries. (active learning) 

The value of stating aims and objectives, categories 
of objectives. 

How to write instructional objectives, exercise in 
groups to write objectives of learning parage 
written on day 7. 

Critical review of objectives, improvement of 
objectives written. 

Planning the curriculum (course outline) considera- 
tions, outline of educational strategy. 

Systems approach to curriculum planning with 
concept maps, sequencing, writing ^^SLC€ and study 
tunes. 

Exercise in curriculum pknnit^. 

Elen^nts of a study unit, checklists. 

Importance of study aids and student guides in 
distance education, checklists. 

Exercise in identifying elements of study unit in 
distance education texts. Individual work begins 
Writing of project assignment in accordance with 
techniques learned. 

Writing techniques style, language, vocabulary, 
sentence structure, lexical structun: and sequenc- 
ing, exercises. 

Readability, guidelines for testing, exercises. 

Testing awn work for readability improvement 
of work. 

Illustrating the text, the problem of vkual illitera- 
cy, exercises. 

Diagrams and labelling, critical revkw of illustrative 
work. 

Formats, layout, examples, checklists. 
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Day 14: 



Day 15: 



Day 16: 



Day 17: 



Day 18: 



Session 1 : The value of assessment-formative and sumraative 

Session 2: Ty pa of assessment. 

Session 3: Individual/group work. 

Session 1: Hierardiy and domain of questions-value of each. 

Session 2: Good and bad questions (group work in critical 
analyns). 

Session 3: Project work. 

Session 1: Item construction 

Session 2: Item construction 

Session 3: Project work. 

Session 1: Item testing. 

Session 2: Item analysis. 

Session 3: Project work submission. 

Session 1: Completion of work. 

Session 2: Evaluation of workshop 

Session 3: Dosing and is»ie of certificates. 



12. Evakwtion fay partnifiwits: 

Evaluation %vill be conducted at the close of the workshop by filling out 
questionnaires on: 

1. Did the workshop fulfil its objectives (scale of 5) 

2. Degree of overall usefutecss of workshop to each participant in doing his 
job (scale of 5). 

3. Was time given to each topk appropriate (Listing of each topic)? 

4. Specific content: what should be retained, eliminated or added? 

5. Presentation style of each presenter (scale of 5). 

6. Degree of usefulness of ea:h se^icn (scale of 5). 

7. Any problems encountered during stay (phyacal arrangements); 

8. What couki be done to make workshop more u^ful and interesting, in future? 

Plan fctf Cc^w-up. 
Distribution to participants of:— 
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a) RqfKHTt; 

b) Evaluation of workshop results; and 

c) Completed project work* 

In addition^ a committee wouki be formed to recommend further follow-up 
activities. 

13. Expwtsd vnpact: 

Six months after the worksh(^, participants would be asked by questionaire 
to examine the significance of the workshop in the context of their own wotk^ and 
to ^ecify whore and how they used elements of learning derived from workshop 
activities. They should also suggest wfakh areas need further strengthenir^. 

14. Dissamifialioii of tr^bg propamnM exparmioss: 

Report titles: a) Proceeding with apstracts of presentations. 

b) Training materials with samples* 

c) Ihrojrat work by participants. 

d) Evaluation of workshops 

e) Impact analysb report 

Recipients: 1. Unesco APEID and Of flee of Pakistan National Com* 

mission for Unesco 

2. Regional Distance Education institutions 

Textbook board in Pakistan. 

4. Partkipants and thek institutions. 

5. Ministry of Education^ Government of Pakistan 

6. Any interested buyers. 

1. Context 

The secondary education sector of the Philippine educational system has been 
the focus of attention of the GovemmenL The main reason behind the concern is 
the fact that the age group at this level has very h%h potential for future nmnpower 
development* It has also been shown thai there are many elementary (primary) 
school leavers and high school dropouts unable to continue their schooling for 
varied reasons. They he^ parents by working for a living, they are handic^ped ix 
disabled. Anoth^ impcHtant group compriK houKwives, maids and factory workers, 
who cannot come to the da^rooms because of the nature of their jobs. The 
Distance Learnuig Delivery system (DLi^) has been launched by the office of 
non-formal Education to give educational access to these v^ied groiqis. 
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So far 13 pilot centres have been established: one for each region. Already, 
modules in different first year high school couiscs have been developed and produc- 
ed. But modules have not been developed in some cou.-ses and in some units, so the 
full inq>lementation even at the first year levd of the h%h «:hool cannot be fuUy 
realized. There is also a need for a manual iox the implementors. A draft of the 
handbook has been subjected to scrutiny but some modification is necessary because 
of soBte changes in administrative policies. 

The Office of Non-formal Education (ONFE) has a network of personnel 
whose re^nsibility is the implementation of non-formal education programme 
one of which is the DLDS. The personnel involved are 13 regional directors, 13 
assistant regional directors, 126 superintendents of schools, 126 aj»istant superinten- 
dents for non-formal education and 1750 district co-ordinators for non-formal 
education. There are also 1750 non-formal education centres where activities of 
theNFE arc being undertaken. 

At the national level there is a suff of about 35 penons including a deputy 
minister assigned to non-formal education programmes, a director and an assistant 
director. 

Problems about implementation of DLDS have been touched lightly during 
a short conference with NFE r^ional supervisors but it is felt that there should be 
training in course production, evaluation and management. 

2. Programme titte 

The programme is known as the ^National training workshop on distance 
education'. 

3. Organization 

The following offices will coUabtvate to undertake this t»^gramme in terms 
ot Various resources: 

a) ONFE - lead agency 

b) National Education Testing Centre ~ for testing 

c) Bureau of Secondary Education — course production 

d) Baguio Vacation Normal school — venue (nati«mal level) 
c) University of the Philippmes - resource persons. 

(] Institute of National Langu^ — course production. 

g) UP Science Education Centre - resource persons 

h) National Development Group of Educational Innovation. 

4. TaifBt groups and obiactrves by group 

The target groups for the workshop would be: 
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a) 13 NFE regional supervoors in chai]ge of the implementaUon of UU^ 
on the regional level to: 

i) acquire skills in makmg linkages with other agencies in order to im« 
pkment DLDS in the region; 

ii) produce a plan for the implmnentation of DLDS; 

iii) formulate a monitoring and evaluation plan for DLDS for the 
region; and 

iv) acquire skills in managing the programme including reiK)urce manage- 
ment^ information syftem management. 

b) 1 ^750 tutors who will teach the students using distance techniques to: 

i) prepare course materials for couree modules which have not yet 
been dveloped; 

ii) try out materials produced using simulation^ peer teaching or actual 
classes; 

iii) revtte materials for final production; 

iv) prepare evaluative instruments for use in both formative and sum- 
mative evaluation; and 

v) prepare or select from available materials those that are to be used 
for supplementary or remedkl teaching or for tutorial support 

c) 1 750 district co-ordmators in charge of DLDS within the districts to: 

i) make plans for effective recruitment and management of the DLDS 
on the district levd; 

ii) devise a monitoring and evaluation system for the district from the 
standpoint of both te^hing and management of resources; and 

iii) acquire skills in makmg linkages with the various agencies. 
Traino^ and rMmuicA parsons 

a) Central office staff of the ONFE 

b) A representative rcgioi^ directs 

c) An assistant superintendent in charge of non-formal education. 
Fc^ the tutors 

a) Subject matter experts 

b) Currkulum writers from Bureau of Secondary Education (BSE), 
Unh^ersity of Philippines Science Education Centre (UPSEC), Univer- 
sity of the Philippines 
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c) EvakiatHHi experts from the centnl of Bee 

d) Unhrerat^/ of Life md Vnwetmty of Mindanao profe^cNTs and facUita- 
tors. 

6. Tiwnfoig stnrtflBy 

Sirnx it would be difficult to train a large numter of people, the prc^ramme 
will he divided into phases. The tint phase will be impkmented on the national level 
where teams will be trained; the teams will be assigned regions and on a mobile 
basis they train others. Hie problem of distance and tran^Knation costs would be 
solved partly throu^ the use of team traming and ^echo training*. Quality can be 
maintained by constant foflow up of the training in the regions. Already a monitor- 
ing team has been assigned to every 3 or 4 cont^ous regions and the same will be 
utilized to help the training teanu 

To maintain quality^ sub^t exj^ts may travel to r^ons easily accessible to 
them. To minimize expense the expertise of local experts may be sought. 

7. Trainiiig matBrials 

The exemplar materials completed in the Subregtonal Workshop on Distance 
Education held in Islamabad will be used. The exemplar materials are on the tutorial 
system, course production and evaluation. Utew produced locally can also be utiliz- 
ed. 

In addition materials already developed will be used in the training on curricu- 
lum evaluation. The handbook on implementadon, primer of the ONF£» brcnrhures 
of the NETC/ evaluation check lists, pbns» and articles on training *nd research will 
be used, 

8* Training agenda: 

a) Venue: Baguio Vacation Normal School for the pilot training on the 

national level and one venue for every 3 or 4 regions - a strate- 
gically located capital so that accessibility would minimize transporation 
expenses* This is for the nation%dde training for all rq^ns 

b) Duration - 20 days at the national levd (in December 1983) 

- 1 0 days each for the regional training 

c) Nunrf>er of jwrrsons - 40 

d) Agenda (This agenda is a general one. The training at the regional level will 
be a reflection of the national training) 

Day 1 - R^istration; opening ceremony; worktop procedures; status repwt by 
r^ional representatives; 

Days 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, - CourK production - development, try out revisk>n of mate- 
rials using exonplar materials on course production evaluation; 
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Days 7-8 — Tutorial syrtcm and suf^kmcntary teaching imter^ 
Days 9-10 Further cntique of the materials pnKfaiced; 

Days 11*12 Finaiization and production for memben to take back to their re- 



Days 13-15 - Planning for implementation of DLDS and discussion on schedules, 
roles and re^onsibilities of personnel; accountability; fees collection; storage 
and retrieval of materials; monitoring and evaluation; reporting to the cen- 
tral office; management information system at both district and regional 
levels; 

Days 16-17 Revision of the Handbook to include all suggestions and results of 
discussion made on Days lS-15; 

Days 18-20 Preparation of repwts — proceedings. 

9. Self tvahiation: 

The participants shall evaluate the foQowing items: 

a) extent of their partki^ation; 

b) contribution to the training prc^^ramme; 

c) relevance of the training to their present asugnments; and 

d) components of the prc^;ramme on what 

i) they think should be supplemented, 

ii) they thuik should be eliminated^ changed or modified, 
tii) they think is most useful 

10. Propose for foUoMHi|K 

A monitoring tesim will be as^^ed for every region. Evaluation criteria have 
been prepared for this NF£ programme. The team will consist of central ofTice and 
local people in the district and some community members and parents. 

11. Expectsd bufiact. 

a) Increase in the nunU>cr of out-of-school youlh-^hool leavers and drop* 
outs at th'! high school 

b) Students* interest in schooling 

c) Reduced juvcnfle delinquency problems and crime rate 

d) Increased participation in civic^ community programmes by the clients 
Impact will be assessed every mid year* 
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12» DisiBnikiBtkNi; 

Procet^iiiigs of the tr&inii^ work^c^ will be publish^ by a documentation 
committee. These proceedkigs will indude issues discusied in the workshop and 
resource pa[^rs used. Every participant and his institution will be given a copy. The 
following will also be provided copks of the proceedings: 

a) 13 regional directors 

b) 1 26 assistant superintendents in charge of N F£ programmes 

c) 13 regional NFE supervisors* 

The materials will be used in the implementation and regular evaluation of 
DLDS. 

Republic of Korea: 
1. Conlfiict 

The distance education programmes in Korea involves educational broadcast- 
ing, which is supplementary to formal education, air and correspondence education 
at college level and senior high school Ievd« The Korean Educational Development 
Institute (K£DI) is re^onsible for educational broadcasting and air and correspon- 
dence high school programmes* Hiere are various categories of personnel involved 
in these programmes who need training. KEDI is pkiming to train these groups one 
by one. 

The first target group for training will be radio instructors. The time allowed 
for radio instruction in the country at present, is only 15 minutes for each subject. 
There is a tendency for teachers to deal with as much content as pombie in this 
short time. The result is that listeners find it difficult to follow the radio programmes. 

Radio lecturers are chosen from among regular h^ school teachers. Though 
they were well trained through formal education, and a monitoring system is used to 
raise the quality of radio lecturing, inten»ve training for radio lecturers is still 
neeckd. 

The second target group will school teachers. The classroom instruction 
for distance education was designed to provide individualized instruction, but in 
practice the majority of teachers end up doing whni they do for normal classes* As 
distance education cannot but hoivily dep^d on ^If-study^ schooling in distance 
education should be different from the normal class instmction. 

Both the radio lecturens and school teachers should be given the chance to 
understand the characteristics and needs of leamcis, and to de\elup the skills to 
instruct these learners most effectively. Radio lecturers and ^hool teachers also 
need to recognise their job in reUttion to that of the other group. 

Z Titte of training programmg 

The programme is the *NaUonal workshop for radio lecturers and schm>l 
teachers' 
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OrgRnization structure ratponiM for the trsbikig 



Unesco regional office 



Training material^ financial suppi>rL 



Ministry of education 



KEDI Prc^dent 

Vice-President 



Adminbtrative support Hnancial su|^ort. 



Programme coordinator 
Resource persons 
Training matmaL 



Air and ccOTCspondence 
department 



Preparatory work for national work- 
shop. 



PrB-trafaito^ progranwiB activitiM 

15 September 1983 Onduct a meeting at KEDI for preparation of natic^nal 

pilot training workshop. 



15 October 1983 
25 October 

15 Novonber 



Decision will be finalized. 

I^uments regarding national pilot workj^op will be 
prepared and invitation letters will be sent to the parti- 
cipants. 

WcH-k^c^) documents and other matoiaU will be sent 
to the participants. 



Taiutt group* to bt trained 

a) Job: radio lecturers 
Number: SO 

Responsibilities: to select the content to instruct through radio 
: to write script for radb instruction 
: to instruct through radio 

b) Job: School teachers 
Number: 50 

Responsibilities : To select the content for schooling 

: to instruct the chosen content 
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: to give stuc^ts an^nments 

: to mark on students* alignments 

& Ofasacthrss of training 

After the workshop the participants will be able to: 

a) understand the conocpts and aims of dktance education; 

b) unckrstand the characteristics of the Korean distance education pro- 
gramme in relation to the pn^nunmes of other countries; 

c) recognize the job in relation to the jobs of other persomiel; 

d) develop skiUs to oiganize the content of instruction; and 
c) develop skills to motivate students* 

Radio lecturers %vill be able to: 

a) understand the merits and shortcomings of radio instruction; and 

b) develop skills to deliver the content ik> as to enable the students to study 
most effectively. 

School teachers will be able to. 

a) understand the function of schooling in distance education; 

b) develop skills to give ass^nments and mark them. 

7. Trainart 

President of KEDI 
Vice-President of KEDI 
Researchers of KEDI 
Specialists in educational psychobgy 
Sp^ialists in teaching methodology 

Specialists in radio broadcasting (programme nroducers in KEDI» experienced 
radio lecturers). 

£x|^enced principals and teachers* 

The trainers will be able to train themselves by group activity. 

8. Tralnif^ stratagy and tKhnkiuai 

Paper presentaticm followed by dttcufldon; 
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Demonstrating: schoofing and radio lecturing; and 
Group activity for teachers »»»an «t»l, 

9. Training matertaii 

Use of APEID sub-rc^onal seminar on dktance learning; 

New Zealand report; 

Teachers manual in distance learning; 

Use of papers developed by resource persons; and 

Exemplar materials in VoL II of this report 

10. Training agenda 

a) Venue: Korean Educatbnal IXnrdopmoit Institute 

b) Duration: U I^^ember - 16 Decraiber 1983 

c) Schedule: 



^btional Workshop for iUdio Uctums and 
Sduol TeaclMn 





/ Session 


Tea II Semon 


Lunch 


III Session 


3:20 IV Session 


Date 


9:00-10:00 


10:2G 20:40-12:30 


12:30 


2:00^3:20 


3:40 3:40-5:00 






10:40 


2:00 






Ut 


* Registra- 


* Concept 




Overall 




day 


tion 


of D.E. 




evaluation 






* Key-note 


Distance 




of ACliS 






adckcss 


education 




education 






♦Objectives 


$ys£etns 










of the 


of other 










workshop 


countries 








2nd 


Evaluation 


Character- 




learners* 


the prcKxss 


day 


of effec- 


istics, needs 




psycholc^y 


of comma* 




tiveness of 


and problenu 




and learn* 


nication- 




media. 


of Aais 




ing process 


facilitative 




instructions 


studenu 






and inhibi* 



tivc factctfs 
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Date 

Srd 
day 



4th 
day 



/ Session 
9:00-10:(H) 



Tea 
10:20 
10:40 



II Sessu^n 
10:40^12:30 



Lunch 
12:30 
2:00 



lil Session 

2:00-3:20 



3:20 IV Session 
3:40 3:40-5:00 



Identification 
of roles 

of 
radio 
lectures 
and school 
teachers 

Demonstra- 
tion 

instnict- 
tions 



Developing 

lesson 

pLms, 

radio 

script 



Conunents 
and 

discussion 



Practicum 



Dcvdop- 
ing teacher*s 
manual Group work 



5th Group 

day work — — 

6th Dis Closing 
day sio.. : J ceremony 
Draft 



1 1. Evakmtion by pffitks^wits 

A self-evaluation format will be developed by the groups oi|;amzed durii^ the 
wurkshop, 

12. Plam for foUow-i p 

A special committee will be set up by K£DI in matters pCTtaimng to activities 
arising from the national workshop. 

The responsibilities of the committes wUl be to reinforce and provide support- 
ing service for furtlicr development and implementation of correspondence pro- 
grammes. 

13. Expected impact 

Impiurt evaluation will be developed by staff of KEDI and assessment will be 
made six months after the national workshop. 

14. Dssamiiation of tramb^ praywnma axpertencn 

AH dcKTuments and the final report of the workshop will be dUtnbuted 
among the participants and others involved in the national workshop within two 
weeks of the conclusion of the worktop. 
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The (^oration of a feedback procen from the corre^ondence b^h schools 
of the air and corrc^ndencc department at KEDI and among themsehres will be 
implemented. 

Arrangements for visits wiU be made and other communication techniques 
to keep in constant touch with participants will be developed. 

Sri Lanka: 

1. ContBxt 

llie national goal is to give a profei^onal foundation to the backlog of un- 
trained GCE OL/AL qualified teachers now in school service. It is expected to dear 
the backlog within a period of five years, starting from 1983. It is also expected to 
have teams of experts in different aspects of distance education selected and trained 
to carry out the first of the National goals. 

For achieving the above purposes, a Distance Education Branch has been set 
up in the Ministry of Education under a DirectcMT and staff for the execution of the 
project. For the implementation of the project, sui^(Ht of the S%vedi8b International 
Aid (SIDA) has been obtained. A Distance Education team of course-writers has 
been selected from among the teacher educators, in-service education personnel 
and master teachers in service. Some of these personnel have already been trained 
under exf^s from abroad on certain a^ects of the distance education pr(^;ramme. 
These involved the preparation of lesson units, in a self-contained learning module 
with pie-tests, learning acdvities, choking items, post-tests and ass^nments built 
into the module for providing opportunities of teacher growth. 

Training of local personnel abroad in specific areas of distance education is 
flnanced from a Swedish International Aid project and from local funds. A linkage 
has been established %vith the Lund University and the Liber Hermod of Sweden. 

2. Prosramms title 

The programme b called: 'Training of key personnel engird in the produc- 
tion and delivery of Distance Education learning packa^ to teacher recruits'. 

3. Ori^izatitinti stn^tire 

The organization re^onsible for the training programme is the Distance 
Education Branch of the Ministry ol Education, Sri Lanka. 

4. ColtoborattiwagmeiM 

a) Curriculum I^doprocnt Centre of the Ministry of Education. 

b) Teacher Education Branch of the Minbt>y of Education and the Traclier 
Colleges; the Primary and Secondary Education Branches of the Minbtry 
of Education. 
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c) Members of the Faculty of Education of the Sri Lanka Open Univer^ty. 
Staff with suitably qualified training skills, from each of the bodies 
above, will be invited to make presentations on: 

i) curricida and syOabi and course guida; 

ii) the learning/teaching specification in the claw-rcK>m; 

iii) general objectives of teacher education; and 

iv) technk|ues of production of distance materiaL 

6. AiMrastrath«Hi{iport|>«K^^ 

a) Funding agency 

Ministry of Education — under Distance Education vote. Subsidy from 
Unesco. 

b) Staff 

Distance Education Bnmch of the Minbtry of Ediuration asdsted by sup- 
porting staff (clerical and typing, etc) drawn from the Ministry will at- 
tend to the conduct of the coun^ induding (i) a Prc^;rammc Director 
assisted by (ii) Programme Co-ordinators in each of the subject areas 
given in 6 below. Work will be co-ordinated by a Rapporteur General. 
A panel of experts (iii) for each of the ^edfic areas will sit daily to guide, 
assist and evaluate assignments in each group. 

6. Taii^t groups (40 pwtictpmts) 

a) Course writers — writing lessons in profes»onal education and in the 

other subject areas of the Teacher Education Courses. 

b) Editors — editing, whkh includes dealing in content, format and 

presentation, and in the use of media. 

c) Layout personnel 

d) Tutois — Main function to interact with student teachers in the 

e) Correi^Hmdence field for correction of alignments. 

teachers 

f) Administrators — involved in the delivery system, 
and production 

staff 

7. Ob^icthres of tramii^ course-m-itm 

a) Establishment of a set criteria fot writing course material/ modules* 

b) Creation of distance learning material on 3 units of study selected from 
the Teacher Education syllabi in each of the subject areas. 

c) The writers will acquke the skiUs of writing pre^ntation and construe- 
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tion of multiple choice questions etc. which will be integral parts of the 
distance learning matcriaL 

8* Expacttd outcofiiM 

a) a pool of skilled personnel will be available to continue with the produc- 
tion of distance courw mat rial; 

b) ability to formulate learning materkl into programmed lemming modules; 

c) editors will form the nucleus training group for further recruits. 

9. EdHort; objfiGithm 

a) Advising the course writers in the selection of suitable learning material, 
evaluate thdr selection of material in the l^ht of the criteria decided 
earlier; 

b) Deciding on the premutation of material in the distance format; 

c) Deciding on the suitable sequence of tests, exorcises, assignments and 
activities presented in the module; 

d) Advising the layout personnel on graphics and layout; 

c) The skill in application of the AV equ^ment/oth« media in suitable 
learning activities; 

f) Skills in general production problems. 

10. Outooimt 

a) Skills in handling the above; 

b) Form nucleus group to train new entrants. 

11. Unrwitptrtonntl; objects 

a) Expose layout personnel to the latest techniques in layout and gr^hics; 

b) Foster skills in the art; 

c) Ickntify the most creative for further training. 

12. Outcwms 

A set of layout p«*$onneI will be available with necessary skills to work with 
in the unit. They will also form the nucleus group to train further people as and 
when required. 

13. Tutors/corrasiiofKJsncstaachan 

a) To promote the skills in tnter-persona? rekitionsh^s with student teachers; 
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b) To create an awareness on the part of the tutors about their roles; 

c) To provide for skills in group processes considered to figure importantly 
in the face to face contact sessions; 

d) To provide for skills in the use of AV equ^ment and othor media. 

14. Cutcomss 

a) The ability to use a wide variety of techniques and and media for use in 
contact sessions; 

b) Ability to handle studaits* problems on the spot 

c) To keep and maintain records of student achievement. 

15. Production staff: objacthras 

To promote skiUs in production of audk) tapes/Radio Kript for suf^lement- 
ing the printed work. 

16. C^tcomes 

Skills pertaining to the above. 

17. Adminotrative staff: ob^ctivss 

To provide for skill in handling the centre activities pertainii^ to students' 
correspondence, channeling them to ^ecific units, recording, gatherii^ dato and 
generally maintaining a back up administrative structure for efficient handling of 
student' correi^jondence. Makitenance of student proHIes. 

Mxe- The above groups wS fuaction comaurently oada expats appoi&ted fos each of the arms. 

18. Trainers (10 persons). 

Project Director assisted by Production Manser, C3ikf Editcsrs (subjects) 
and Chief Editor (Media), who wiU be assisted by experts drawn from each of the 
specific areas given in 5 above. 

19. Trtuiino strattgy and teehnhiuai 

a) Group work conasting of plemoy dkcu»ion followed by individual 
assignments and work in main sub-groups (15-20) or mioro-groups of 
five or six. 

b) Group processes such as simulation, role play, to come in for training of 
tutors. 

The group reports, certain of the reports from the microgroup and some 
individual alignments wiU figure m a final report, in the National Workshop,. 
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Training moiariait - APEID/Dlher ratevant Umaoo IHsralure 

a) i) Relevant exemplar materials from Volume II of this repwt; 

ii) Relevant reports of the afore»id workshop and other reports — 
New Zealand Rq>ort, Pakistan Repent and other relevant literature; 

iii) APEID repOTt on advance technok>gy and its applicability; 

iv) APEID report on technkal education; 

v) Alternative structures in teacher education, APEID; 

vi) Report on Production of Low Cost Equipment. 

b) i) Manual for course writers; 

ii) Manual for editors/layout personnel; 

iii) Manual for tutws and corre^ndence teachers and administration 
sUff - jointly prepared by the Distance Education Unit of the Minis- 
try of Education in collaboration with liber Hermods of and the 
Lund Unhrersity of Sweden whkh arc new available in the printed 
form with the Distance Education Branch - will be used as guidance 
material. 

The materials available from many other sources will be used. 
Trainii^ agamta 

I -BASIC COURSE 

a) Venue — Sri Lanka Foundation Institute, Colombo 

b) Duration - 3 weeks (18 days) in December 1983 starting from 5 Decern- 

c) Agenda 
Day 1 Paper 1 

Day 2 Paper 2 



— Discussion paper by Expert on Concept and 
Scope of Distance Education. Group work or 
alignments built on select aspects of distance 
education. Group T 'scussion and Report. 

- Beneficiaries - Final Target and issues. 
Implications of the Distance Education techni- 
ques on the Teacher Education Courses as pro- 
jected by the Ministry. 

Group Assignment — List Issues and possible 
solutions. 
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Day 3 Structure of Distance Education — New Zealand, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, &>uth Korea. Group amgnment — Implication and 
growth points suitable for ad^tation to local situatk>n. 

Day 4 Media categories and combinations 

a) Corroiponckncc approach 

b) Multi Media api^roach 

Group as^gnment — adoption of midti media approach and its 
implications to Sri Lanka. Problems pertaining to production of 
multi media and its adoption. 

Day 5 a) Introduction to pro^ranune development. 

b) State of the art. 

Micro and individual alignment — report on salient features. 

Day 6 Research on distance education with particular emphasis on 
drop-outs, turn around time, student isolation, student motiva- 
tion. 

Assignn^nt — study in micro groups in each of the above. 

Day 7 Same-as-Day 6, 

Plenary discu»ion of above repeats of group assignments. 

Day S Research methods in dbtance education. 

Individual a^gnments to be corrected and reported as post 
session exercise. 

Day 9 Future pasMbtlities: Adoption of new media for distance educa* 
tion. 

Day 10 Communication: 

a) with other units in the Ministry 

b) with other units within the Institution 

c) with the pubUc 

d) policy makers and administrators macro group assignments 
to identify problems and report to planning session. 

II — Options 

Day 1 1 identification of the functions/job attrU>utes of subject co-ordi- 
nators, course writm, editors, laycmt personi^l, tutors, corres- 
pondence tochers, administration, delivery and production 
staff. 

Days 12 & 13 Micro group are eng^ed on asdgnment on analysis of task m 
each of the abwe categories and evolve suitable mat^ial/ formal 
(m carryii^ out these tasks. 
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Day 14 Adoption of group processes in face-to-face contact. Micro 
groups to construct and choose suitable group processes for 
use in the contact sessions. 

Day 15 Preparation of evaluation criteria for aasugnments fc»r submission. 
Group work. 

Day 16 Continuous aisessment/maintenance of student record^students 
profiles for diitance learning. Group work. 

Day 17 Problems of flial ass^ment and award of co'tificates. Group 
work. 

22. Plan for f olliiw u|i. 

a) Critical post se^ion aiudysis by expert con^mittec of problems evolving 
from the areas covered in the worka^c^ — and identification of possible 
solutions to the problem, in the li^ht of contemporary model countries. 

b) IdeutiHcation of suitable pei»onnel for specialist studies in critkal areas 
identified for further training. Funds to come from Unesco. SIDA. Local 
sources. 

c) Prepar. project proposals for future Unesco sub-r^onal distance educa- 
tion workshops. 

d) Plan workshop for material renewal. 

23. ExpactBd impact: 

a) Allow for critical post-session evaluation for learner reaction to new 
material presented say, aftor a period of 6 months. 

b) ok for a-itical awareness of the roles of specific functionaries and the 
skills they indicate. 

c) The impact of the workshc^ and the training provided, will be evaluated 
by an analysis of the particq>ants performances in the ^>ecinc areas they 
have been trained. It is expected that they will show a positive awaireness 
and skiU in the lines they have been tiained. 

24. Diitamination of trainffig profpamma axperiaiica: 

Communication has already been established with the ICDE/ECDE Liber ller- 
mods of Sweden Limd University and the Open University of the United Kii^dom. It 
is expected to have continuous dialogue with these Institutions also in order to 
exchai^e and share experiences as well as with the membor countries Asia, and the 
Pacific. Also the dlwmination of training programme experiences %irill be under- 
taken in the following way& 

a) A 'Handbook for distance education* will be prepared. In this context 
the existing manuals in course writing editing and layout, tutoring, 
administration will be augmented by the insight gained at the national 
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workshop ami this Handbook is expected to provide guMance in each of 
the speciHc areas of distance learning in training of the personnel in 
distance education. 

b) Unesco Regional Office for Education, Bangkok %vill be one recipient 
institution other recipient institutions %vill include the open University 
of Sri Lsuika; faculties of education of the other univarsities in Sri Lanka, 
Technkal Colleges, univmities of participant countries in the Pakistan 
workshop and other relevant organizations. (The Handbook will be pre- 
pared in Ei^lish with a local translation for use in Sri Lanka.) 
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^KKSESTED PROFORMA FOR DEPONING PILOT NATIONAL 

TRAINING WGHKSHOm 

L Context/Introduction (national goals/bsues* st^^ of woik already com- 
pleted/training of porsonnd already doi^^ n»oiurc« avaUable« and linkaga). 

2. Title of training {m)gramme, 

3. Organizatk>nal set-up. 

a) Organbation responsible for the training programme: 

b) Collaborative agencies: 

c) Mode of collaboratk>n : 

d) Organization for the training programme 
(namely: Programme Director^ etc). 

4. Pre-workahop activity schedule. 

5. Target groups/personnel to be trained (Specify leveU number, and responsibili- 
ties) 

a) b) c) 

6« Objectives of workshop and expected trainii^ outcomes (by target groups) 
a) b) c) 

7. Trainers (by t^et groups). 

a) b) c) 

8. Training strategy and techniques (by target groups), 
a) b) c) 

9. Training materials (with fererence to target groups). 

10. Training agenda: 

a) Venue b) Duration c) Agenda 

1 1. Self evaluation by the participants. 

12. Proposals for follow-up 

13. Expected Impact (indicate how and when *Imp^t' will be assessed). 

14. Dissemination of traimng-prc^amme ex^^rrkncxTS (indicate majw report 
titles, recipient institutioni^2^encks, and other forms of dittemimiticm. 
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AGENDA 

1 . Opening of the meeting 

2. Election of officers 

S. Development of agenda and introduction of country experiences in relation 
to priority concerns being covered through distance education 

4. Identification of target groups and issues in distance education with reference 
to training of distance education personneL 

5. Specification of learning needs of distance education personnel and designs of 
training programmes. 

6. Selection of, and niggesticms for improvement, of exemplar training matmals 
in distance learning. 

7. National Pilot Training programmes, country-wise. 

8. Reflections on critical aspects of training in, and the renewal of, distance 
education. 

9. Considerations and adoption of the draft report of the mectir.g. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Malaysia 



Nepal 



Dr. O^. DewaU 
Director, 
Open School, 

Green Park Extension, 
New Delhi 11001& 
India. 

Mr. SUmet Sudarman, 

Head of the Educational Audio Media Sub-Centre 
Institute of Teachers Training and Education 
Semarang, Indonesia 

I>r. Haris Mudjknan, 

Deputy Director of Pamcmg R<^arch and 
Development Offke, 
Untvornty a$ Sebelas Mayet, 
Surakarta, Indoneua. 

Da to' Abdul Rahwi Haji Arshad 
Deputy Directs* — Gcimral of 
Education 

Ministry of Education, 
Bank Pertanian Buildii^ 
Kuab Lumpur 

Dr. Naniddin Bin Jamin, 

Assistant Directcnr Educational Radio, 

Educational Media Servke Division, 

Minibtry of Educaticm, 

Federal House, 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mr. A JC. Pradhan, 
(Field Co-ordmator), 
MOEC's Radio Education 
Teacher Trainii^ Project, 
Kathmandu. 

Mr. Hari Bok Khanal, 
(Production and Soript Writmg 
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Pakistan 



Philippines 



Republic of 
Korea 



Sri l^nka 



Specialist) 

MO£C*s Radio Education Teacher Trainii^ 

Programme, 

Kathmandu. 

Dr. Shaukat Ali Siddiqi, 
Director, 

Institute of Education & Research, 
Allama Iqbal Open University, 
Islamabad. 

Ptof. Javid Iqbal Syed, 

Professor and Dean, 

Faculty of Peda^^, 

Social Sciences and Hunpumities, 

Allama Iqbal Open University, 

Islamabad. 

Mr. Amar Jaleel Kadi, 
Director, 

Institute of Educational Technology, 
Allama Iqbal Open Univa-sity, 
IslamabakL 

Dr. Lourdes S. Sumagaysay 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Office of Non-formal Education 
Ministry of Education, 
Culture and Sports, 
Manila. 

Mr. Jung Hwan, Sun 

Researcher, Air and Correspondence Department^ 
Korean Educational Development Institute, 
20^1 Woomyeon doi^, Kang Nam Goo, 
Seoul, Republic of Korea. 

Mr. II.G. C.A.T. Jayasekare, 
Director of Education, 
Distance Education Branch, 
Minbtry of Education, 
Malay Street, 
&)lombo — 2 

Mr. UAJ. Jayasundare 
Lecturer, 

Distance Education Branch, 
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Ministry of £ducatk>n, 
Maby Street^ 
Colombo - 2 



Ovservos Mrs, Nadira Khan^ 
Amstant Profet»or^ 
Allama Iqhal Open Univcnityt 
Islamabad, Pakistan. 



Dr, Muhammad Rashtd^ 

Assistant Professor, 

Institute of Education & Research, 

Allama Iqbal Open University, 

Islamab^. 

Dr* A.R. Saghir, 

Assistant Professor, 

Inttitute of Education & Research, 

Allama Iqbal Open Univernty, 

Islamahadt Pakist^u 



UnsKO Rag»f^ Office for Educstkm in and the Pacific 



Dr. A. Latif , 
Chief ACEID, 

Dr. Hyun Ki Paik, 
Specklist in New Methods in 
Teacher Education (ACEID) 



Smtariit of Mum Iqbri Open UnNarsity 



Dr. Shaukat Ali 



Dr. Mulmmmad Rashid 



Dr. A.R* Saghir 



Mrs. Nadira Khan 



Off Icm^ of ihB MMtins 



Chairman 



Dr« Shwkat Ali Siddiqui 
DtrcctOT, Institute of Education, Allama 
Iqbal Open Univarstty, Islamabad - Pakis- 
tan* 



Co-Ch airman 



Dato* Abdul Rahman bin Ilaji Arshad, 
Deputy Directed General of Education, 
Malaysia. 
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Ri^>porteur General ( 1 ) Dr. O^. Dewd 

Director, Open School, 
New Delhi — India 

RappcHteur General (2) Mr. Slamet Sudennan, 

Head of the Education 
Audyb Media, 
Production Sub Centre, 
Semaiag, Indon^ 

Compontion of the IVorking Groups 



Dr. NumddinBinJamin 


(Malaysia) 


Mr. Slaxx^t Sudarman 


(Indon^a) 


Mr Hari Bole Khanal 


(Nepal) 


Mr. lavasekera 


(Sri Lanka) 


Mr lunfi Hwan. Son 


(Republic of Korea) 


Group// 




Mr. AX. Pradhan 


(Nepal) 


Mr. AmarJaleelKazi 


(Pakistan) 


Mr. LAJ.Jayasundare 


(Sri Lanka) 


Dr. O.S.Dewal 


(India) 


Mr. O JC. Bae, Paik 


(Republic of Korea) 


Dr. A.R.Saghir 


(Pakistan) 


Group /// 




Dato' Abdul Rehman liaji 




Arshad 


(Malaysia) 


Dr. HarisMudjiman 


(Indonesia) 


Dr. Lourdes S. Sumagaysay 


(Phfl^pmes) 


Prof. Javaid Iqbal Syed 


(Pakistan) 


Dr. Muhammad Rashid 


(Pakistan) 



Special groiqy in talaetad topics 

Dato's Abdul Rahman Haji Arshad 

(Parental education as an emerging role of distance education) 

Prof. 1ft Khar N. Hassan 

(Research and evaluation in distance learning) 

Dr Lourdes S. Sumagaysay 
(Renewal System) 
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LIST OF SELECTED APEID PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO TRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



* Implementing curriculum change. 1977. 

* Educational policy, curriculum development and implementation. 

1978. 

* Developing instructional modules for teacher education: selected 

exemplar modules. 1978. 

* Teacher education: directions of change. 1979. 

* Universalizif^ education: strategies for development and use of 

instructional materials. 1979. 

* Univermlizir^ education: selected innovative experiences — new 

tech niques for preparing educational personnel. 1 980. 

* New personnel profiles in relation to chaises m society and 

educational systems. 1 980. 

Social change and new profiles of educational f^rsonneL 1981. 

Distance learning for teacher education (3 volumes). 1982. 

In-service primary tmcher education in Asm. 198Z 

Multiple class t^u:hing and education of disadvantaged groups: 
national studies. 198Z 

Integrating subject areas in pnmary ed^' cation curriculum — a pint 
innovative project. 1 982. 

* Curriculum development, by Malcolm Skilbeck (APEID Occasional 

Paper So. 9, February 1982) 

Langtuigc development arui intellectual functioning^ by Kevin F. 
CoUis (APEID Occasional Biper No. 10, July 1982) 

Social change and tmining of educational personnel. 1982. 

Training educational personnel for integrated curriculum. 1983. 



* Chit of si&ck 
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Tkr Aiian PropmmiM of Educatkmal Innovation fat Drvetopmciit 
(APEID) has n its primary ^oal to contrilmie to die tmilding of natk>iud 
capabUitkn for undertaking educational innovations linked to the {m^ems- 
of national development^ thereby improving th^e quality of life of the peofrfe 
in the Member States. 

» 

AU projects and activities %idUim the framewinrk of AP£1D an dei^^edL 
developed and implemented cooperatively by the partk^paiiiig Member 
States thrm^ over one hundred naticmal centres i^k^ tiiey have aswdated 
foe this purpose wiUi APEID. ' 

The 23 Member States partkipatii^ in APEID one: AfghanntiBH AtMnr 
lia, Basigbtfiesh, China* India, IiMlonesia^ Iran, Jafwti, P^^^H^'* DcflMCratk^ 
Republk^ Malaysia* Maldives. Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines* Republic of Korea, Samoa, Singapo^, Socialist Republk 
of Viet Nam, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Turkey. 

Eacb country has set up a National Development Group (NDG) to 
identify and^ support educational innovations for development within the 
country and facilitate exchange between ctHmtrks, 

The Asian Centre of Educational Innovatkm for Development (ACElO^ 
an integral part of the Une^o Ri^^mal Office for Education in Asia and the 
pKiFic in Bar^kok* coK>rdsnatcs tlie activi^ under APEID and sttasts the 
Asaociated Centres (AC) in canryi^ them out« 

The eig^t programme are» under vAikk tl^ APEID Ktivit» are wgn- 
iaed during the third cyck (1982-1986) are: 

1. Uniwrsalkation of echmtioQ: acc^ to education at first level by 
botb fomtal and noi^fomnd mom; 

t. EdiacatHm f ot pi oMo tiott ol idaiiific and te^iplogiail 
competgnca «^ oMifaftyt . * 

Ir ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^A M^^^^MiXt'^ ' 
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